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Biterary. 


ESTERN LITERARY and SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTITUTION, Leicester-square. — To 
Pablic Companies, Institutions, Clubs, Lecturers, or any 
Society requiring extensive Premises, with Theatre attached. 
—Mr. FREDERICK CHINNOCK is instructed to DIS- 
POSE OF the LEASE of the above valuable PREMISES, 
situate in the centre of the west side of Leicester-square, 
extending to Princes-street, with an entraricé thereto, and 
two shops, which are let off, considerably reducing the rent. 
The mansion possesses noble, spacious, atfd lofty rooms for 
reading-rooms, libraries, and class-rooms, &c. ; a large lec- 
ture theatre lighted from the roof, with extensive ranges of 
seats, radiating from the centre, and gallery round, erected 
byithe Society at a very considerable expense. 
Offers for the purchase are required to be made imme- 
Secs to Mr. CHINNOCK, 28, Regent-street, Waterloo- 
place. 


ITY OF Lf NDON LITERARY and 
SCIENTIFIC {NSTITUTION, 165, Aldersgate- 
street. —The New Theatre, and the whole of the extensive 
Alterations and Improvements are now completed. The 
Weekly Lectures, Language, Discussion and Elocution 
Classes, and Philosophical and Scientific Reunions, &c. 
have been resumed. The elegant and spacious Reading- 
room is supplied with the Daily Newspapers and every Pe- 
riodical of interest, and the Library contains nearly 10,000 
Volumes. The three-quarter Subscription, 1/, 11s. 6d. now 
payable, qualifies a member until July 1848. An additional 
subscription of 10s. yearly entitles a member to attend the 
Concerts every alternate Friday. 
Oct, 4, 1847, GEO, STACEY, Sec. 





J 


N ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCI- 

ENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 17, Edwards-street, 
Portman-square.—COMMENCEMENT of the SEASON 
for LECTURES and CONCERTS.—A VOCAL CONCERT 
will take place in the Theatre of the Institution, on MON- 
DAY EVENING, the 11th OCTOBER, under the direction 
of Mr. Howe, of Westminster Abbey. 

Non-Subscribers’ Tickets, One Shilling each, and Pro- 
grammes, may be had at the Library. 

The Subscription to this Institution is Two Guineas per 
Annum, payable yearly or half-yearly, in advance. In addition 
to the use of the Reading-Rooms, which are extensively 
supplied with all the leading Newspapers and Periodicals, 
and a Library eontaining nearly 6,000 Volumes of Books 
in the various branches of English and foreign literature, 
members are entitled to Free Admission to the Lectures and 
Concerts which take place on Monday evenings during the 
season, with the privilege of introducing a lady; and also to 
the classes (under the superintendence of able professors 
for the study of French, German, Music. Elocution, and 
Drawing.—Further Particulars and a Syllabus of the Lec- 
tures may be obtained at the Library. 

The Discussion Class resumes its meetings on Tuesday, 
Oct. 12, when the question, *‘ Should the Civil Disabilities 
of the Jews be Abolished ?’’ will be opened.—The chair will 
be taken at 8 o’clock. 

The spacious Theatre may be engaged for Public Meect- 
ings, Lectures, Concerts, &c.—By order, 

J. THOMAS, Secretary. 





Businesses for Sale. 


O STATIONERS. — An _ Established 
NESS, elegibly situate in the City; rent, 55/7. The Stock 
is modern, the implements new.* The returns are increasing, 
and this is, without doubt, an eligible opening for any per- 
son of active business habits. Coming-in about 400/. 
Apply (personally preferred) to Messrs. Burr and Son, 
37, Moorgate-street, City. 


BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY 
. BUSINESS to be DISPOSED OF, in one of the 
best situations at the West-end. Well worth the attention 
of any party possessing a few hundred pounds. Stock and 
fixtures to be taken at a valuation, but no premium required 
for goodwill. 
Address, giving real name and address, &c. to ‘* Business,”’ 
Messrs. Jupp and Sons, Hatters, 222, Regent-street. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
STATIONERY BUSINESS has now an opportunity of 


and highly respectable connection will be made for a small 
outlay of capital. 
commanding situation, and possessing advantages seldom 
met with. An immediate purchaser will be treated liberally. 
Address to “‘ X.’’ 8, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


| (NOLOURED DAGUEROTYPE MINIA- 
| TURES, by Mr. BEARD, Sole Patentee, taken at 








85, King William-street, City ; 
84, Parliament-street, Westminster ; and the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 
‘* Mr. Beard’s new process of colouring is extremely beau- 
tiful.’’—Critic. 
‘The resulting tableau will bear comparison with the best 
miniatures.’’—Morning Chronicle. 








BDucation. 


EDUCATION — SURVEYING.—Mr. HARMAN 
LEWIS. M.A. Professor of Civil Engineering at University 
College, London, has TWO VACANCIES for RESIDENT 
PUPILS, to be instructed in the principles of Civil Engi- 
neering, Surveying and Levelling, Practical Mathematics 


are more particularly directed to their special subjects, as 
Fortification, &c. 

Mr. Lewis also receives into his office non-resident Pupils 
fof instructien in the above subjects. For terms, apply No. 
7, Great Queen-street, Westminster. 


MINGTON.—JOHN MONTAGUE, Esq. B.A. 
Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and Head 
Master of the Vicar’s Grammar School, is prepared to take 
BOARDERS, both Half-yearly and Weekly, at the next 
Quarter Day, commencing the 5th of October. Half-yearly 


School, and Private Tuition—for Pupils under Thirteen 
Years of Age, 21/.; for Pupils above Thirteen Years of Age, 
261. 5s. 

Letters addressed to the Master, and Applications to be 
sent to Mr. Poulter, Bookseller, Victoria-terrace, Lea- 
mington, 





WHOLESALE and RETAIL STATIONERY BUSI- | 


r i 10 and | 
Others.—Any person desirous of commencing the | 


doing so most advantageously. The transfer of a good stock | 


The business is established and in a} 


and Drawing. Pupils intended for the Military Professions | 
TICAR’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEA-| 


expenses, including Education in the Vicar’s Grammar | 


RAL and EXPLANATORY SYSTEM 
—This System completely supersedes the old ; it is 
based upon sound principles from the observation of several 
years’ experience, both in theory and successful practice. It 
can be advantageously introduced into the establishments 
for young ladies, and young gentlemen’s preparatory schools 
would find it superior to any plan hitherto practised. A 
gentleman is open to communications from principals of 
scholastic establishments. His terms are moderate. 
N.B.—Schools within nine miles of London and Private 
Families attended. The formation of schools superintended, 
either in Town or Country. Real name and address are ex 
pected. 
Letters to be forwarded free, to ‘‘ M. A. F.’’ Mr. Glover’s, 
Chemist and Druggist, 3, Lower-road, Islington. 
JUPILS WANTED.—A CLERGYMAN, 
who graduated in high Honours at Oxford, and who 
has recently been elected to the Mastership of a decayed 
Grammar School, being desirous of restoring the same to a 
state of efficiency, is willing to take FOUR PUPILS at a 
very reduced charge, who should be treated on perfect terms 
of equality with the others, and, if necessary, carefully pre- 
pared for the University. The situation is extremely 
healthy, and the highest testimonials cam be given. Terms, 
varying from 23/. to 28/. per annum, according to age, which 
should not exceed Sixteen Years. The above will afford an 
excellent opportunity for any parent in reduced circum- 
stances obtaining a good education for their children. 
For further particulars apply, by letter only, to “‘ A. B. Z.’? 
Mr. LEATHWAITE’S, Newspaper Agent, Pope’s Head-alley, 
Cornhill. 





DVERTISEMENTS for the COUNTY 
COURTS LAW LIST should be sent by the 2nd of 
November at latest. 

As this work will be an indispensable Hand-book in every 
office, and must be constantly consulted by the Officers, 
Practitioners, and Suitors in the County Courts, as contain- 
ing all the Parishes in all the Districts, with their Distances 
from the Court Towns, it will be a better medium for Ad- 
vertisements than any Law List, Almanac, &c. Price, the 
page, 2/. 12s. 6d.; half-a-page, 1/. 11s. 6d.; five lines and 
under, 7s.; for every additional line, Is. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Pew Publications. 


IQUID MANURE, the WEALTH of 
TOWNS :: a Letter addressed to the Royal Agricul. 
tural Society on the occasion of their Meeting in Shrews« 
bury, July 1845. 
By A PRACTICAL MAN. 
i ** Waste not, want not.’’ 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, London ; John Davies, 
Shrewsbury. 





Now ready, post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
sD WATER CURE, and 
Years’ Medical Experience. 
By JOHN EDWARD FELDMAN, M.D. 
J. Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street; and of all respectable 
Booksellers. Also at the HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH- 
MENT, ALBERT-ROAD, REGENT’S PARK ; where Dr. 
F. may be consulted before 11 in the morning, and between 
| 2and 5 in the afternoon.—Dr. F. attends patients at their 
own houses, if within five miles of London. 


Twenty 








| 

| 

Just published, price 8s., with Key, 10s. 6d. 

ERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, contain- 

| Tt ing a Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-book, and a 

| Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and 
ce ey _ | English. 

IVIL ENGINEERING — MILITARY | 


By FALCK LEBAHN. 

‘‘The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and 
| thoroughly practi-a!. It strips the German language at 
| once of many difficulties which deter English students, but 
which exist chiefly in the clumsiness of the systems by which 
it is taught, and not in the language itself.’’—Ad/as. _ 

“¢ We consider this volume to be without any competitor.’” 
—Sun. 
“.“* It comprehends all that is necessary for well-grounded 

knowledge and rapid progress in the study.””—Morning 
| Chronicle. 

** This is the best German Grammar that has yet becn 
published.”’—Morning Post. 

‘* A book of considerable value for all German students.’? 
—Literary Gazette. 

** This is an admirably-encouraging book for the student.” 
Military and Naval Magazine. J : 
| To those who would attain a practical use of the lan- 
guage, with a moderate expenditure of time and labour, this 
work will be a welcome help.”’—Iilustrated News. _ 
| «It is, from the first page to the last, progressive in cha- 
| racter.”*--Naval and Military Gazette. 
| * It is especially adapted for those who desire to educate 
| themselves.’’—Critic. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane, and at the Author’s 

Class Rooms, 85, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 


| 
| 
| 
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“In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.”—BuLwer. 





JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
—_—~p@— 
SCIENCE. 


Elements of Physiophilosophy. By Lorenz 
OxeEn, M.D. Professor of Natural Histor 
at the University of Zurich, &c. From the 
German by AtFrep TuLK. London, 1847. 
Printed for the Ray Society. 

We have subscribed to the Ray Society pur- 

posely that we may be enabled to introduce to 

the readers of Tuk Critic the very valuable 
and interesting series of works on Natural 

History published by that Society, and into 

which, as being limited to the members, they 

will not be likely to obtain an insight through 
any other source. 


‘Two volumes have just been distributed, of 


which we hasten to give some account, for both 


1 . . . ! 
|gular agglomeration of infusoria, and not, of | 
| course, of species already elaborated or perfect, | 

but of mucous vesicles or points in general, | 
| which first form themselves by their union or | 


i, | combination into particular species.” 


This doctrine also obtained the ready assent | 
of physiologists, and is that now generally | 
| adopted. 
| One year after the production of this re-| 
markable treatise, Dr. OkEN advanced an- | 
other step in the development of his system; | 
land in a volume published at Frankfort in 
11806, in which Kuiser assisted him, he de- 
|monstrated that the intestines originate from 
| the umbilical vesicle, and that this corresponds 
to the vitellus. FRrepERIcK Wotr had pre- 
viously proved this fact in the chick, but he 
|did not see its application as evidence of a 
| general law. OKxeEN shewed the importance of 
| the discovery as an illustration of his system. 
| In 1807 he advanced the doctrine that the 
| head is none other than a vertebral column; | 
|that it consists of four vertebrae—the audi- | 
| tory, the maxillary, the ocular, and the nasal. 
|He shewed also that the maxille (or cheek- 


|bones) are nothing but repetitions of arms 


are books differing widely in their subjects and | 29d feet, the teeth being their nails. This 

treatment from the works which in this country | Proposition was received with great ridicule at | 
. + ° 1 Gre } r . 

are produced under the title of Natural History. | first; but it gradually found acceptance, and 


To the first of them, whose title-page is ex- | 


tracted above, we will for the present ask the 
attention of our readers. 

The name of OkEN, however unfamiliar in 
England, is famous throughout Germany. He 
stands at the head of a school of natural philo- 
sophers, of which, nevertheless, he was not the 
founder, but only the most distinguished dis- 
ciple. The real author of the system developed 
in this volume was Kant, and the physiophi- 
losophy of OKEN is only the extension to phy- 
sical science of the transcendental philosophy 
which Kant applied to mental and moral 
science. FicHTe was the first to seize the 
principles expounded by Kant aud apply 
them to investigations in natural philosophy. 
But he did little more than point the path; it 
was reserved for ScHELLING fairly to enter 
upon it, and for OKEN, following him, to ex- 
plore its mazes yet farther, and to produce a 
systematic plan of the country surveyed. 

It was in the year 1802 that OKEN first pub- 


lished to the world the outlines of the scheme} 
The position | 


he has here almost perfected. 
advanced in that remarkable pamphlet, and to 


which he states that he still adheres, is this,—| 


“that the Animal Classes are virtually nothing 
else than a representation of the sense-organs, 
and that they must be arranged in accordance 


with them.” In accordance with this idea, he 


is now also admitted into the prevailing creed 
of the physiologists. 

The next year produced a still more daring 
development of the results of his system. In 
an essay published in 1808, he shewed that 
organism is none other than a combination of 
all the universe’s activities within a single 
human body. This doctrine led him to the 
conviction that world and organism are one in 
kind, and do not stand merely in harmony with 
each other. 

In the same year he advanced the proposi- 
| tion that the light could be nothing but a polar 
| tension of the ether evoked by a central body 
|in antagonism with the planets; and that heat 
was none other than the motion of this ether. 

In 1809, he extended his system to the 
| mineral world, arranging the ores, not accord- 
ing to the metals, but agreeably to their combi- 
nations with oxygen, acids, and sulphur. This 
system has been since introduced into mine- 
ralogy. 
| In 1810 another important advance was 
|made. The first edition of his Lehrbuch der | 
| Naturphilosophie appeared, in which he sought | 
|to bring these different doctrines into mutual | 
connection, and to shew that the mineral, vege- 
| table, and animal kingdoms are not to be ar- 
| ranged arbitrarily in accordance with single 
;and isolated characters, but to be based upon 








contends that there are only five animal classes:|the cardinal organs or anatomical systems, | 
—the Invertebrata; the Fishes, as being those | from which the classes would necessarily be| 
animals in whom a true tongue makes for the | evolved ; that each class must take its starting 
first time its appearance; the Reptiles, wherein | point from below, and consequently that all of 
the nose opens for the first time into the|them pass parallel to each other; that as in 
mouth and inhales air; the Birds, in which | chemistry, where the combinations follow a/| 
the ear for the first time opens externally; and| definite numerical law, so in anatomy the 
lastly, the Mammalia, in whom all the organs | Organs, in physiology the functions, in natural 
of sense are present and complete, the eyes | history the classes, families, and even genera of 
being moveable and covered with two lids. | minerals, plants, and animals, present a similar 
This system has gradually made its way, and | ar:thmetical ratio. 
is at length generally adopted by the naturalists Three editions of this extraordinary book 
of Europe. | have appeared, each one more perfectly than 
In 1805, OKEN made another important ad-|the former carrying out and illustrating the 
vance by a book on generation, wherein he! system we have thus endeavoured to abbre- 
maintained the proposition “ that all organic | viate, and render it intelligible to unlearned rea- 
beings originate from, and consist of, vesicles! ders. The third and latest edition is that of | 
or cells. ‘These vesicles, when singly detached | which the translation is before us, published | 
and regarded in their original process of pro-| under the auspices of the Ray Society, who, | 
duction, are the infusorial mass (or proto- if they had done no other service than this, | 
plasma), from wuence all larger organisms | would deserve the cordial support of all the | 
fashion themselves or are evolved. Their pro-| lovers of natural science. But itis only one of 
duction is therefore nothing else than a re- | a series of works scarcely less valuable, which 





have been produced by, or are in preparation 
for, this Society. 

In our next paper we shall proceed to pre- 
sent a brief outline of this remarkable volume. 





Photography ; a Popular Treatise. 
Amateur. 
Tuer substance of a lecture read before the Scien- 
tific Association of Brighton. It presents a very 
intelligible and interesting account of the principles 
and practice of the art of Photography, and will be 
found of material assistance to the amateur. 


dy an 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Journal of an Overland Expedition in Austra- 
lia, from Moreton Bay to Port Essington, a 
distance of upwards of 3,000 miles, during 
the years 1844-45. By Dr. Lupwic Lricu- 

HARDT. London, 1847. T. and W. Boone. 
Dr. Lercunarpt did not undertake the ex- 
pedition of which the very amusing narrative 
is before us, without a full knowledge of the 
difficulties to be encountered. He was nota 
novice in travelling adventure. For two years 
he had been engaged in surveying the land that 
lies on the outside of the settlements of New 
South Wales. As soon as he announced his 
intention to direct his steps to a more difficult 
country, and to explore the extreme northern 
parts of Australia, lying between Port Essing- 
ton and Moreton Bay, he was met by the 
entreaties of his friends to abandon a design 
so fraught with danger. Some regretted that 
he should leave his present promising field of 
research; some pronounced him mad; others 
charged him with contemplating suicide. But 
neither entreaty nor warning could deter him 
from his resolve. Not that he underrated the 
difficulties. “I thought,” he says, “they 
would be many and great—greater, indeed, 
than they eventually proved to be; but during 
my recent excursions through the squatting 
districts, I had so accustomed myself to a 
comparatively wild life, and had so closely 
observed the habits of the aborigines, that I 
felt assured the only real difficulties I should 
meet with would be of a local character. And 
I was satisfied that, by cautiously proceeding, 
and always reconnoitering in advance, on either 
side of our course, I should be able to conduct 
my party through a grassy and well-watered 
route.” Thus confident, he made the neces- 
sary preparations, and started on the 13th of 
August, 1844. 

At Jemba, the party fairly entered upon 
their exploration of the wilds. They were a 
goodly number, and were escorted by two 
natives called Brown and CHARLEY; six- 
teen bullocks and seventeen horses carried 
their baggage and provisions, and a number 
of dogs were to assist them in the chase. They 
were furnished with a seven months’ supply of 
flour and tea, but this was found insufficient 
for them, the journey extending to eighteen 
months, during the latter portion of which 
they were obliged to subsist wholly upon the 
produce of their guns and dogs, anda few 
roots and fruits. ‘Towards the close of their 
journey their ammunition had become ex- 
hausted, and they were fain to make use of 
slings and stones against the birds. 

But this was the only serious danger they 
experienced. The sagacity of Dr. Lretcu- 
HARDT, and the experience he had gained 
during his former exploratory travels, saved 
them from the sufferings which had been en- 
dured by adventurers in Southern Australia. 
They never were in actual want of food or 
water. When the way was difficult to be 
found, the doctor, with one or two of the 
hardiest of the company, was wont to go out 
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to survey the country, and trace a route which | water for tea; and Mr. Calvert weighs out a pound | left behind them their waddies, spears, and a g od 


his practised eye told him was the most likely to 
conduct them most safely, if not most shortly. 
Then he was always very careful about the 
comforts of his party. Provisions were his 
first thought, then shelter, and to these he 
never hesitated to sacrifice time ; a lesson which 
other travellers might profit by. Hence he 
had no mutiny nor discontent to mar his pro- 
jects, and he was followed with implicit confi- 
dence in his foresight and wisdom, which 
materially lightened his cares and facilitated 
the success that so remarkably attended this 
expedition. But it is time to let the Doctor 
speak for himself ; and with such books as 
these, our readers will be looking rather for 
extract than for commentary. We will not 
delay them longer, but glean a few of the most 
interesting incidents and results of the sixteen 
months’ toils. 
First let the Doctor describe 


A DAY IN THE WILDERNESS. 
I shall here particularise the routine of one of 


our days, which will serve as an example of all the | 


rest. Tusually rise when I hear the merry laugh of 


the laughing-jackass (dacelo gigantea), which, from | 
its regularity, has not been unaptly called the set- | 
tler’s clock; a loud cooee then roused my com- | 


panions—Brown to make tea, Mr. Calvert to season 
the stew with salt and marjoram, and myself and 
the others to wash, and to prepare our breakfast, 
which, for the party, consists of two pounds and a 
half of meat, stewed overnight, and to each a quart 
pot of tea. Mr. Calvert then gives to each his 
portion, and, by the time this important duty is 
performed, Charley generally arrives with the 
horses, which are then prepared for their day’s 
duty. 
Murphy to fetch the bullocks, which are gene- 


rally brought in a little after seven o’clock a. m. | 


The work of loading follows, but this requires very 
little time now, our stock being much reduced ; 
and, at about a quarter to eight o’clock we 
move on, and continue travelling four hours, 
and, if possible, select a spot for our camp. 
The Burdekin, which has befriended us so mucl 


by its direct course and constant stream, al- 


ready for more than two degrees of latitude and | 


two of longitude, has not always furnished us with 
the most convenient camps for procuring water. 
The banks generally formed steep slopes, descend- 
ing into a line of hollows parallel to the river, and 
thickly covered with a high stiff grass; and then 
another steep bank, covered with a thicket of 
drooping tea-trees, rose at the water’s edge; and if 
the descent into the bed of the river was more easy, 
the stream frequently was at the opposite side, and 
we had to walk several hundred yards over a broad 
sheet of loose sand, which filled our mocassins, 
when going to wash. At present the river is nar- 
rower, and I have chosen my camp twice on its dry 


sandy bed, under the shade of casuarinas and mela- | 
leucas, the stream being there comparatively easy | 


of access, and not ten yards off. Many unpleasant 
remarks had been made by my companions with 
respect to the choice which I made of camping- 
places; but although I suffered as much inconve- 
nience as they did, I bore it cheerfully, feeling 
thankful to Providence for the pure stream of water 
with which we were supplied every night. I had 
naturally a great antipathy against comfort-hunting 
and gormandising, particularly on an expedition 
like ours; on which we started with the full expec- 
tation of suffering much privation, but which an 
Almighty Protector had not only allowed us to es- 
cape hitherto, but had even supplied us frequently 
with an abundance—in proof of which we all got 
stronger and improved in health, although the con- 
tinued riding had rather weakened our legs. This 
antipathy I expressed, often, perhaps, too harshly, 
which caused discontent; but, on those occasions, 
my patience was sorely tried. I may, however, 
complete the picture of the day. As soon as the 
camp is pitched, and the horses and bullocks un- 
loaded, we have all our allotted duties ; to make 
the fire falls to my share; Brown’s duty is to fetch 


After breakfast Charley goes with John| 


| and a half of flour for a fat cake, which ig enjoyed | 


more than any other meal; the large teapot being 
empty, Mr. Calvert weighs out two and a half 


pounds of dry meat to be stewed for our late din- | 
ner; and during the afternoon every one follows | 
| fellow! look there, a Blackfellow !”’ 
| clothes, and repairing saddles, pack-saddles, and | 
| packs; my occupation is to write my log, and | 
| lay down my route, or make an excursion in| 


his own pursuits, such as washing and mending 


the vicinity of the camp to botanise, &c. or 
jride out reconnoitering. My companions also 
| write down their remarks, 


bles. Mr. Gilbert takes his gun to shoot birds. A 
loud cooee again unites us towards sunset round our 
table-cloth ; and whilst enjoying our meals the sub- 
ject of the day’s journey, the past, the present, and 
the future, by turns engage our attention, or fur- 
| nish matter for conversation and remark, according 
| to the respective humour of the parties. Many cir- 
| cumstances have conspired to make me strangely 


| taciturn, and I am now scarcely pleased even with | 


| the chatting humour of my youngest companion, 
whose spirits, instead of flagging, have become more 
buoyant and lively than ever. I consider it, how- 
| ever, my invariable duty to give every information 


desire to learn, and I am happy to find that they 
are desirous of making themselves familiar with the 
objects of nature by which they are surrounded, and 
of understanding their mutual relations. Mr. Roper 
is of a more silent disposition; Mr. Calvert likes to 
epeak, and has a good stock of ‘‘ small talk,”’ with 
which he often enlivens our dinners; he is in that 
respect an excellent companion, being full of jokes 
and stories, which, though old and sometimes quaint, 
are always pure, and serve the more to exhilarate 
the party. Mr. Gilbert has travelled much, and, 
consequently, has a rich store of impressions de 
voyage: his conversation is generally very pleasing 
and instructive, in describing the 
countries he has seen, and the manners and customs 
of the people he has known. He is well informed 
in Australian ornithology. 
retire to our beds. The two black fellows and 
myself spread out each our own under the canopy of 
heaven, whilst Messrs. Roper, Calvert, Gilbert, 
Murphy, and Phillips have their tents. Mr. Cal- 
vert entertains Roper with his conversation; John 
amuses Gilbert; Brown tune 
songs, in which Charley, unti | i 
generally joined. Brown sings well, and his melo- 
dious plaintive voice lulls me to sleep, when other- 
wise I am not disposed. Mr. Phillips is rath 
singular in his habits; he erects his tent generally 
ata distance from the rest, under a shady tree, or in 
a green bower of shrubs, where he makes himself as 
comfortable as the place will allow, by spreading 
branches and grass under his couch, and covering 
his tent with them, to keep it shady and cool, and 
even planting lilies in blossom (crinum) before his 
tent, to enjoy their sight during the short time of 
our stay. As the night advances the black fellows’ 
songs die away ; the chatting tongue of Murphy 
ceases, after having lulled Mr, Gilbert to sleep, and 
at last even Mr. Calvert is silent, as Roper’s short 
answers became few and far between. 
of the tethered horse, the distant tinkling of the bell, 
or the occasional cry of night birds, alone interrupt 
the silence of our camp. The fire, which was bright 
as long as the corroborri songster kept it stirred, 
gradually gets dull, and smoulders slowly under the 
large pot in which our meat is simmering; and the 
bright constellations of heaven pass unheeded over 


s up his corroborr 
1 their late quarrel 


er 


the heads of the dreaming wanderers of the wilder- | 
ness until the summons of the laughing jackass re- | 


calls them to the business of the coming day. 


Our traveller’s humanity is exhibited in the 
following incident :— 

MEETING A NATIVE. 

John Murphy and Charley, whilst riding round 
the camp to ascertain if natives were in the neigh- 
bourhood, came on one of their camps, occupied 
chiefly by women and a few old men, who imme- 
| diately ran off, but ‘set the grass on fire as they 


i went,'to prevent the approach of the horsemen ; and | 


and wander about, | 
gathering seeds or looking for curious peb- | 


I can, whenever my companions inquire or shew a | 


character of 


land to talk; but soon hallooe 


As night approaches we | 


The neighing | 


| two towards 


supply of potatoes. At dusk, when Charley brought 
in the horses, two of which we tethered near the 
camp, the form of a native glided like a ghost into 
our camp, and walked directly up to the fire. 
John, who saw him first, called out, ‘‘ a Black- 
and every gun 
was ready. But the stranger was unarmed, and 
evidently unconscious of his position; for, when 
he saw himself suddenly surrounded by the horses 


| and ourselves, he nimbly climbed a tree to its ivery 


summit, where he stood between some dry branches 
like a strange phantom or a statue. We called to 
him, and made signs for him to descend, but he not 
only remained silent, but motionless, notwithstand- 
ing all the signs and noise we made. We then dis- 
charged a gun, but it had not the intended effect of 
inducing him to speak or stir. At last I desired 
Charley to ascend the neighbouring tree, to shew 
him that we could easily get at him, if necessary. 
This plan was more successful ; for no sooner were 
Charley’s intentions perceived, than our friend gave 
the most evident proof of his being neither deaf nor 
dumb, by calling out most lustily. He pook’d, he 
birrrred, he spat, and coveed; in fact, he did 
everything to make the silent forest re-echo with 
the wild sounds of his alarm; our horses, which 
were standing under the tree, became frightened, 
and those which were loose ran away. We were 
much afraid that his cooees would bring the whole 
tribe to his assistance, and every one eagerly prof- 
fered his l 


advice. Charley wish to shoot him, 
‘or,’’ said he, ‘‘ you will 


all be killed; I do not 
care for myself, but I care for your being killed and 
buried.’”’? Others wished to remove from the spot, 
ind so give him an opportunity of escaping. I 
was, of course, horrified at the idea of shoo 

poor fellow, whose only crime, if so i I 
called, was in having mistaken o 

his own tribe: so I went to our own fire, which was 


] tle 
distinctly, 


ata short distance, where he could see me 
and then made signs for him to descend and go 
away. He then began to be a little more quiet, 

y ‘ , 


sticks at myself, at my comp 
horses, We now retired 
allow him to escape, 


| because I feared he mi 


of his incantations, 
corrobories, and cri 
claiming, ‘‘ Mareka! M 
probably identical with Ma 
the Malays to the natives o 
also called by tl I 
lamentations f 

no notice, tl 
minutes a slig 1 ae 
was gone: doubtless delighted Y 

from the hands of the pale-faced anthropophagi 


How much restraint the Doctor had placed 
upon the passions of his rude companions, 
accustomed to deem revenge not merely aright 
but a duty, will be apparent from this account 
of a previous skirmish :— 

SIGHT A 

This was about se 
myself upon the ground as 
from the fire, and fell into a d 
was suddenly roused by a loud 
for help from Calvert and Roy 
suddenly attacked us. They had, doubtless, watched 
our movements during the afternoon, and marked 
the position of the different tents, and, as soon as 
it was dark, sneaked upon us, and threw a shower 
of spears at the tents of Calvert, Roper, and Gil- 
bert, and a few at that of Phillips, and also one or 
the fire. Charley and Brown callec 
for caps, which I hastened to find, and, as so m as 
they were provided, they discharged their guns into 
the crowd of the natives, who instantly fled, leaving 


»f y 
t0 


Roper and Calvert pierced with sev tr il spears, and 


severely beaten by their waddies. Seve ral of these 
spears were barbed, and could not be extracted 
without difficulty. I had to force one through the 
arm of Roper to break off the barb, and to cut 
another out of the groin of Mr. Calvert. John 
Murphy had succeeded in getting out of the tent, 
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and concealing himself behind a tree, whence he 
fired at the natives and severely wounded one of 
them, before Brown had discharged his gun. Not 
seeing Mr. Gilbert, I asked for him, when Charley 
told me that our unfortunate companion was no 
more! He had come out of his tent with his gun, 
shot, and powder, and handed them to him, when 
he instantly dropped down dead. Upon receiving 
this afflicting intelligence, I hastened to the spot, 
and found Charley’s account too true. He was 
lying on the ground, a little distance from our fire, 
and, upon examining him, I soon found, to my sor- 
row, that every sign of life had disappeared. The 
body was, however, still warm, and I opened the 
veins of both arms, as well as the temporal artery, 





the palms. The men, armed with a wommala and 
with a bundle of goose spears, made of a strong 
reed or bamboo (?), gave up their time to hunting. 
It seemed that they speared the geese only when 
flying, and would crouch down whenever they sawa 
flight of them approaching; the geese, however, 
knew their enemies so well that they immediately 
turned upon seeing a native rise to put his spear 
into the throwing-stick. Some of my companions 
asserted that they had seen them hit their object at 
the almost incredible distance of 200 yards ; but, 
making all due allowance for the guess, I could not 
help thinking how formidable they would have been 
had they been enemies instead of friends. They re- 
mained with us the whole afternoon; all the tribe 





but in vain ; the stream of life had stopped, and he| and many visitors, in all about seventy persons, 
was numbered with the dead. As soon as we re- | squatting down with crossed legs in the narrow 
covered from the panic into which we were thrown | shades of the trunks of trees, and shifting their 
by this fatal event, every precaution was taken to | position as the sun advanced. Their wives were 
prevent another surprise ; we watched through the }out in search of food, but many of their children 


night, and extinguished our fire, to conceal our in- 
dividual position from the natives. 

A strong wind blew from the southward, which 
made the night air distressingly cold; it seemed as 
if the wind blew through our bodies. Under all 
the circumstances that had happened, we passed an 
anxious night, in a state of most painful suspense 
as to the fate of our still-surviving companions. 
Mr. Roper had received two or three spear wounds 
in the scalp of his head; one spear had passed 
through his left arm, another into his cheek, below 
the jugal bone, and penetrated the orbit and injured 
the optic nerve, and another in his loins, besides a 
heavy blow on the shoulder. Mr. Calvert had re- 
ceived several severe blows from a waddi; one on 
the nose, which had crushed the nasal bones; one 





| were with them, whom they duly introduced to us. 
| They were fine, stout, well-made men, with pleasing 
| and intelligent countenances. One or two attempts 
were made to rob us of some trifles; but I was 
careful, and we avoided the unpleasant necessity of 
shewing any discontent on that head. As it grew 
late, and they became hungry, they rose, and ex- 
plained that they were under the necessity of leaving 
us to go and satisfy their hunger, but that they 
would shortly return, and admire, and talk again. 
They went to the digging-ground, about half a mile 
in the plain, where the boys were collecting allamurr, 
and brought us a good supply of it, in return for 
which various presents were made to them. We be- 
came very fond of this little tuber, and I dare say 
the feast of allamurr with Eooanberry and Minorelli’s 





on the elbow, and another on the back of his | tribe will long remain in the recollection of my com- 
hand; besides which a barbed spear had entered | panions. They brought usalsoa thin grey snake, about 
his groin, and another into his knee. As may be | four feet long, which they put on the coals and 
readily imagined, both suffered great pain, and| roasted. It was poisonous, and was called ‘ yullo.’’ 
were scarcely able to move. The spear that had | At nightfall, after filling their koolimans with water 
terminated poor Gilbert’s existence had entered the | hens bale none at their camp, they took their 
chest, between the clavicle and the neck; but made | eave, and retired to their camping place, on the 
* eo ee ye hill, where a [paper dinner awaited them. 
o detect it. t rec y ’ ey were very urgent in inviting us to accompan 

had probably received the spear when stooping to them, and, by way of inducement, most on 
Jeave his tent. The dawning of the next morning, | cally offered us their sable partners. We had to 
the 29th, was gladly welcomed, and I proceeded to | take great care of our bullock, as the beast invari- 
examine and dress the wounds of my companions | ably charged the natives whenever he obtained a 





more carefully than I had been enabled to do in the 
darkness of the night. Very early in the morning 
we heard the cooees of the natives, who seemed 
wailing, as if one of their number was either killed 
or severely wounded, for we found stains of blood 
on their tracks. 
soon; for, on reconnoitering about the place, I saw 
nothing of them. I interred the body of our ill- 
fated companion in the afternoon, and read the| 
funeral service of the English Church over him. A 
jarge fire was afterwards made over the grave, to 
prevent the natives from detecting and disinterring 
the body. Our cattle and horses, fortunately, had 
not been molested. 


CatverT and Roper recovered more ra- | 8m0 ed t : 
| ordinary gullibility of the natives; but I am sure 


pidly than, from the nature of their wounds, 
could have been anticipated. But all the na- 
tives were not thus dangerous. The party fel 
in with many friendly tribes, of whom minute 
descriptions are given by Dr. Le1cHHaRpT. 
For instance— 

The natives were remarkably kind and attentive, 


They disappeared, however, very | looked to us for protection. 


| 











| sight of them, and he would alone have prevented 


their attacking us; for the whole tribe were so 
much afraid of him, that upon our calling out ‘ the 
bullock,’’ they were immediately ready to bolt, with 
the exception of Eooanberry and Minorelli, who 
I had not, however, 
the slightest fear or apprehension of any treachery 
on the part of the natives, for my frequent inter- 
course with the natives of Australia had taught me 
to distinguish easily between the smooth tongue of 
deceit, with which they try to ensnare their victim, 
and the open expression of kind and friendly feel- 
ings, or those of confidence and respect. I re- 
member several instances of the most cold-blooded, 
smooth-tongued treachery, and of the most extra- 


| that a careful observer is more than a match for 


| | these simple children of Nature, and that he can 
jeasily read the bad intention in their unsteady, 


| greedy, glistening eyes. 
| 


(To be continued.) 





and offered us the rind of the rose-coloured Eugenia | Travels in Western Africa, in 1845 and 1846. 


apple, the cabbage of the Seaforthia palm, a fruit 
which I did not know, and the nut-like swelling of 
the rhizoma of either a grass or a sedge. The last 
had a sweet taste, was very mealy and nourishing, 
and the best article of the food of the natives we 
had yet tasted. They called it ‘‘allamurr’’ (the 
natives of Port Essington ‘‘ murnatt’’), and were 
extremely fond of it. The plant grew in depres- 
sions of the plains, where the boys and young men 
were occupied the whole day in digging for it. The 
women went in search of other food, either to the 
sea coast to collect shell-fish—and many were the 
broad paths which led across the plains from the 
forest land to the salt water—or to the brushes to 
gather the fruits of the season and the cabbage of 








By Joun Duncan. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
(SECOND NOTICE.] 
WE conclude our notice of this interesting 
work with a few more extracts. 
A VISIT TO THE FETISH-WOMAN. 


On entering through a very narrow door or gate- 
way, into a circle of about twenty yards diameter, 
fenced round by a close paling, and covered outside 


| with long grass, about nine feet high (so that 


nothing within could be seen), the first and only 
thing I saw was an old woman, whom, but for her 
size and sex, I should have taken for the mysterious 
being, resident there from the time of the Creation. 
She certainly was the most disgusting and loathsome 


being Iever beheld. She had no covering on her 
person (like all the other natives of this place), with 
the exception of a small piece of dirty cloth round 
her loins. Her skin was deeply wrinkled and ex- 
tremely dirty, with scarcely any flesh on her bones. 
Her breasts hung halfway down her body, and she 
had all the appearance of extreme old age. This 
ancient woman was the supposed nurse of the 
everlasting child. On my entering the yard, this 
old fetish-woman (for such was her high style and 
title) stepped before me, making the most hideous 
gestures ever witnessed, and endeavouring to drive 
me out, that I might be prevented from entering 
into the god’s house ; but in spite of all her move- 
ments I pushed her aside, and forced my way into 
Its outward appearance was that of a 
cone, or extinguisher, standing in the centre of the 
enclosure. It was formed by long poles placed 
triangularly, and thatched with long grass. Inside 
of it I found a clay bench in the form of a chair. 
Its tenant was absent, and the old woman pretended 
that she had, by her magic, caused him to disappear. 
On my return I found my friends anxiously waiting 
for me, dreading lest something awful might have 
happened to me; and the townspeople seemed 
quite ina fury. They did not, however, dare to 
attack me, for they are great cowards when the least 
determination or spirit of resistance is shown. 
They are so superstitious, that not one individual 
would venture over the threshold of the holy house, 
without the permission of the old nurse. When I 
explained to the multitude the nature of the trick 
practised by the old woman, they were greatly in- 
censed. There can be no doubt that some neigh- 
bour’s child is borrowed whenever strangers wish to 
see this wonderful infant; and when dressed up and 
disguised by various colours of clay, it is exhibited 
as the divine and wonderful child. The natives are 
so credulous, that a fetish-man or woman has no 
difficulty in making them believe anything, however 
extravagant. 


the house. 


At Dahomey he witnesses the manner of ad- 

ministering 
NEGRO JUSTICE. 

On the following morning, at an early hour, 
another bountiful supply of provisions arrived, and 
after an early breakfast, I was fully equipped, and 
rode, attended by some of the king’s principal men, 
to the market-place or parade-ground, in front of 
his palace or house. On our march to the market- 
place, we passed along part of the walls of the 
palace, which covers an immense space. The 
walls, as well as the houses are made of red sandy 
clay ; and on top of the walls, at intervals of thirty 
feet, human skulls were placed along their whole 
extent. On approaching nearer the market-place, 
we beheld, on an elevated pole, a man fixed in an 
upright position, with a basket on his head, appa- 
rently holding it with both his hands. A little 
further on we saw two more men, now in a state of 
decomposition, hung by the feet from a thick pole, 
placed horizontally on two upright poles, about 
twenty feet high. Passing close to them the smell 
was intolerable. The arms hung extended down- 
wards, and at a little distance a s. anger would 
(from their shrivelled and contrac\.d condition) 
suppose them to be large sheep or goats ; the skin, 
from exposure, has turned to the colour of a white 
man. I found, on inquiry, the bodies had been in 
this position about two-and-a-half moons. The 
vulture was industriously endeavouring to satisfy 
his appetite, but the heat of the sun had dried the 
skin so as to render it impenetrable to his efforts. 
On the opposite side of the market were two more 
human bodies in the same position as those I have 
just mentioned, with the exception that the bodies 
had been mutilated. This excited my curiosity, for 
decapitation is the favourite mode of execution in 
Abomey. I was informed that these men had been 
guilty of adulterous intercourse with one of the 
king’s wives, in consequence of which they were 
sentenced to be put to death by being beaten with 
clubs, and after death mutilated. 


Here is 
A SCENE IN THE KONG MOUNTAINS. 





Hundreds of human skulls, of different sizes, 
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were still to be seen; as also the skulls of sheep, 
goats, and oxen. No doubt the latter-named 
animals had been used as food by the people whose 
remains we saw around us, the greater part o 
whom had been starved to death rather than sur- 
render. Many of the soldiers of my guard had 
been on service during this siege, and described the 
scene on ascending as of the most awful descrip- 
tion. The bodies of the dead in a putrid state 
were, it appears, mixed with those who were still 
alive, but unable to move; many were wounded 
with bullets, whose limbs were rotting off and 
covered with vermin ; and the air was so pestiferous 
that many of the Dahomans died from its effects. 
The vultures tore the bodies of the poor wounded 
people, even while they were yet alive. In many 
of the small fissures I observed the remains of 
various domestic quadrupeds, together with human 
bones, very probably carried there by the vulture 
or eagle, also natives of this mountain, as well as 
the common fox, the panther, and large hyzna, or 
patakoo, the name given to it by the natives. 


At Adofoodia he fell in with an interesting 
personage, from whom he obtained a great 
deal of valuable information. 


While thus engaged in conversation, a tall fine- 
looking man advanced towards us, with a very 
pleasing and expressive smile on his countenance. 
To my great astonishment, this man made me a 
bow, and addressed me, first in Spanish and then in 
English. I can scarcely remember any occurrence 
in my lifetime that gave me, for the moment, more 
pleasure than this,—such an incident being so little 
anticipated by me in a region so distant from 
civilized intercourse. This poor fellow gave me a 
brief but interesting account of himself, which I 
here set down in as few words as possible. He was 
a native of Bornou, but, in the wars, was taken and 
sold as a slave. From one party to another he was 
disposed of, till he was brought to Whydah; where 
he remained some months, and was well treated. 
He was then shipped from thence to Bahia, and re- 
mained there as a slave for the space of twenty-one 
years. During ten years of that period, he was 
principal or head cook to the firm of Boothby and 
Johnston, of Liverpool. When I told him I was 
well acquainted with Liverpool, he seemed quit 
delighted, and expressed great anxiety to accom- 
pany me thither. He spoke very highly of his 
former masters, and of the time of his bondage as 
the happiest days of his life. I asked him how he 
came to leave them. He informed me that he was 
liberated at the emancipation of slaves held by 
British subjects, and that the early dreams of his 
childhood were still so strongly imprinted on his 
memory that he preferred visiting his birth-place to 
remaining a hired servant in Bahia. Well, he re- 
turned in a Brazilian schooner to Whydah, where 
he was landed, and there fell in with several of his 
acquaintances of Bahia. 

At Whydah he remained some months, then went 
to the Yarriba country, and after some months 
arrived at his native town. But now the spell was 
broken, and all his happy dreams of more than 
twenty years had vanished. His native town had 
twice been burnt down by the enemy, and was 
chiefly inhabited by strangers from a far country. 
He was now an obscure stranger, and looked upon 
with suspicion, and his long-cherished home was a 
desolate waste. With a lonely heart he again 
turned from the place; and when on his journey, 
intending to return to the coast, and to Bahia if 
possible, he happened to meet Terrasso-weea, at a 
town where he was trading. He was readily em- 
ployed, and had since travelled a great deal in 
different directions with his master ; whom he de- 
scribed to be an excellent man. Before leaving my 
friend, I ought to mention that he wrote his name, 
and described in Spanish the time he remained in 
venig and also the names of Boothby and John- 
ston. 


He adds that since his return to England he 
has called on Messrs. Boorusy and JouHn- 
STON, and finds this story perfectly correct. 
They give the man an excellent character. 
The King of Dahomey is evidently a shrewd, 


observant, and not unreflecting personage. 
His defence of the slave-trade was sufficiently 
ingenious. 

He admitted our principles to be very humane 
and just; but remarked, that it would be difficult 


children of all slaves were the property of the 


own family ; and that if a king were to interfere 
and abolish this law, it would cause a revolution in 
the kingdom, as it would affect all his head men, 
and half heads, besides rendering those domestic 
slaves homeless and destitute. I told him it was 
not domestic slavery that we so much objected to as 
the forcing them from their homes and kindred, 


to abolish slave-holding in his country, as the} 


owner of the parent, and were treated as one of his | 


|many other sorts above ground. Their food is 
generally highly seasoned with pepper and palm- 
| oil, which, when fresh, has an excellent flavour, and 
is very wholesome. It should always be remem- 
bered that the palm-oil imported into England is 
not the same as that used by the natives. The oil 
sent to England is merely the outside of the nut, 
similar to the outside of a plum, or other stone- 
jfruit. The oil exported is extracted from this 
| pulp, but the palm-oil used here in cooking is ex- 
| tracted from the kernel taken out of the stone of 
the palm-nut. It is equal to our best salad-oil. 





FICTION. 


separating them for ever from all relatives, and | Fortescue; a Novel. By SHERIDAN KNOWLEs. 


He asked me whether, when parents voluntarily | 
sold their children, they would then feel any regret. 
I replied, if the parents did not, they were unna- 
tural, and I was sure that the children would ; and 
to illustrate this, I pointed out a she-goat with two 
kids, and asked him if one were taken away, whe- | 
ther the young would not shew symptoms of regret | 
as well as the mother. At this he laughed heartily ; | 
but remarked, that the he-goat, the father of the 
kids referred to, would feel quite indifferent. I 
could not help smiling in return. 


We select one more passage containing an 
interesting narrative of 
NEGRO AFFECTION. 
A very singular and interesting incident occurred | 
to my Sierra Leone servant. I sent him out to} 
market to purchase some vegetables, accompanied | 





dooming them to incessant labour all their lives. | 


In 3 vols. 

Weare sorrytobe obliged to speak disparagingly 
of any production of a writer whom we hold 
in so high esteem for his dramas as SHERIDAN 
KNow.es. But the duty of truth in a literary 
journal, by whose judgment others are guided 
in their purchases, is paramount to the duty of 
regard for the author personally. Fortescue is 
a failure. 

To his first novel, George Lovell, we were 
unable to award much praise; but as a first 
work of its class we deemed it but fair to treat 
it with tenderness, in hope that experience 
would mend the many defects manifested in 
its pages. But we have been disappointed. 
This second adventure is worse than the first,— 
the faults exaggerated, the defects more glaring. 
The plot is yet more improbable, strained, and 


by another man to carry what he might purchase, | inartistic, the incidents more unnatural, the 
as these Sierra Leone black gentry [liberated slaves] | dialogues more stiff, and the characters more 
are too proud to carry anything when passing along} wooden-puppet like. The scene is laid in the 
the market. He observed an old woman, whom he| time of SHERIDAN, probably to permit of his 
thought much to resemble his mother. The poor | introduction, and a very poor figure he makes 
old woman, too, scrutinised his features with much | as unlike the real SHERIDAN as possible,— 
interest. To the great surprise of both, they soon/ shorn of his wit and wisdom, and having only 
recognised in each other a mother and son. This | hi, weaknesses and vices. The story turns on 
circumstance would not have come to my know-/ 11. endeavours of divers low people, with 
ledge had the mother and her daughter not called aged ge 

‘ whom he has mingled, to entrap the wealthy 
at the gate of my house on the following day, re- | | BE : oon tall eee 
questing to see her son. 7 * Twenty | [ero | ortescue into eT aye? . & 
years had now elapsed since the son had been sepa- | More Ingenious can be devised by ei most 
rated from his mother ; and he supposed his mother | successful of these plotters than making him 
to be long since dead, while the mother was quite | drunk, carrying him to their house, and thus 
ignorant of the fate of her son. I felt great interest | introducing him to their daughter Letty, who 
in this meeting ; but such is the general brutality} so far ensnares him as to obtain a promise 
of nature in these slave countries, that the meeting | of marriage, from which the hero can only be 
seemed to excite little of the warmer feelings of| relieved by the novelist, by the still greater im- 
human nature ; in fact, they seemed to regard the| probability of the elopement of the amiable 





circumstance as no more than any ordinary event. 
I asked my servant if he wished his mother to be 
liberated and allowed to go home with him to 
Whydah, his residence. At first he seemed grateful 
for the proposal ; but after a few days, when his 
mother again called, and I offered to make a request 
to the King to grant his mother and sister their 
liberty, he began to hesitate and calculate the addi- 
tional expense which it would entail upon himself: 
although this could not exceed one halfpenny per 
day, he said that as they seemed to be comfortable 
they had better remain where they were. Such was 
the filial gratitude of an educated African, who had 
not seen his parent for nearly twenty years ; and 
although the poor old mother was anxious to be 
with her son, the heartless fellow seemed glad to 
shake off the connexion, and to avoid the opportu- 
nity which under such circumstances seldom oc- 
curs, of being reunited with the parent from whom 
he had been so ruthlessly torn. 


We conclude with a short account of 


NEGRO COOKERY. 


The natives are in general very good cooks, and 
contrive to make a great number of dishes from the 
same material. Of the animals cooked were bul- 


locks, roasted and boiled, as well as stewed sheep, 
goats, und venison, and the young elephant ; pork, 
both roasted and boiled ; fowls, Guinea fowls, Mus» 
covy ducks, and turkeys; and of vegetables, yams, 
manioc, sweet potatoe, Indian corn or maize, with 











numerous varieties of under-ground peas, as well as 


Letty with another lover on the night before 
her intended marriage with Fortescue! 

As a novel, then, it will not reward the 
reading. What worth it has must be sought in 
isolated bits of sentiment, scraps of moral, 
and passages that smack of stage trick. Asa 
specimen of KNowLEs in his best aspect as a 
novelist we take his sketch of a too frequent 
character. 

THE TALENTED BARRISTER. 

‘‘And so you were astonished at Mr. Brown- 
field’s eloquence ?’’ ‘‘ Perfectly. He must have 
received a very superior education ?’’ ‘‘ His op- 
portunities, in that respect, have been ample; nor 
has he been guilty of neglecting them.’’ ‘* What is 
his profession?” ‘‘That of a barrister.” ‘‘ He 
will make a great figurein it, madam.”’ ‘‘ Never!” 
‘« You astonish me!’’ ‘‘ Such themes for astonish- 
ment are common. The wrecks of the sea are not 
a tithe of those of the land, in the way of talent. 
Men of abilities are numerous; men of power few. 
The noblest parts, from misdirection or abuse, fre- 
quently avail their owners almost as little as if they 
were not the possessors of them; nay, at times, 
instead of insuring them emoluments and honours, 
become sources of poverty and degradation $y 
‘Tis a miserable picture, madam.” “ Miserable 
to those whom it most concerns ; but profitable to 


ithe beholder, if he be wise'enough to take advan- 


Mr. Brownfield is afflicted with your 


tage of it. i 
He is the creature of impulse. 


fault, or weakness. 
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His history, for so far, is told in a very few words. | to seek subsistence by her own resources, until the 
After completing a highly classical education, he! usual combination of strange accidents restores her, 
entered the Temple. In the course of the stipu- | is intended to teach the value of a home by shewing 
lated duly kept his terms, he was | what it is to lose it. 

called to the bar. No man ever started with a Now that a ‘‘new novel”’ is a rarity, these 
wider, richer field before him. He might have | volumes may be borrowed, and therefore bought. 
qualified himself to take the lead in the courts— | 
to enter Parliament—to achieve office—perhaps to 
attain to the highest step of judicial rank; but 
unfortunately he became too soon the delight and 
astonishment of the dinner and the supper table, of 
the society and the club ; and hence you were wit- 
ness last night to the highest triumph which pro- 
bably he will ever achieve! Probably, do J say? 
Even that is giving him a chance of which there is 
little hope : you may conceive at once how incom- 
patible is the life which he has been leading with the 
dry and severe studies, the unintermitted prosecu- 


time, having 
” 











The Old Convents of Paris, by Madame CHARLES 
ReysBaup ; and the Haunted Marsh, by GrorGe 
Sanp. Simms and McIntyre. 

A new volume of the ‘‘ Parlor Library,’’ containing 

two novels, both translated from the French. We 

are glad to see the works of Grorce SAND at 
| length making their way to popularity in this coun- 
try, in spite of the prejudices raised against them 
by the shameless misrepresentations of the Quar- 
terly Review. We recommend this volume to all 
readers weary of the namby-pamby of our own 


tion of which is essential to assure eminence in the ip 
novelists. 


profession which he has adopted—I will not say 
embraced. The working-day of life is over with 
him ; seasons passed away, and yet he is little more 
than a tyro in legal knowledge. Out of thousands | 
and thousands whom he has electrified with his elo- 
quence, perhaps there is not one who would not 
smile, and shake his head, were he asked to intrust 
him with a brief. The whole energies of that great 
spirit with which his Maker has endowed him are 
squandered in administering to the poor ambition 
of being the hero of a tavern!’”’ ‘* Alas! madam,”’ 
interposed Henry, ‘‘ I never heard anything so me- | 
lancholy, so fraught with mortification !’’ ‘ Yes, 
my young friend: at your time of life we stare at 
the consequences of errors, in which, in after years, 
we are fortunate if we do not find ourselves im- lity as a means of gauging the physical world ; to 
perceptibly and irretrievably involved. But in| shew their benefits as a means of mental discipline ; 
the instance of Mr. Brownfield, those conse-|to expound familiarly mathematical logic, by 
quences, I have reason to fear, are only half ar- | illustrating its connection with the principles of 
rived; and the worst are to come. The worthless science; and, lastly, to exhibit the value of natural 
applauses which he can command without an 
effort, he is now incapable of making an effort 
to forego for the accomplishing of any one 
substantial good. His means are slender; excite- 
ment must be kept up; habits become masters— | 
tyrants—and, in the end, perhaps, executioners ! 
What think you if the day is not very far distant 
when we shall look upon little more than the ruins 
of the august temple of mind which the Creator 
erected in that man, and qualified for the noblest of 
’ Heaven grant, madam, that such a day 
may never arrive !’’ exclaimed Henry, the tears al- 
most starting into his eyes. Mrs. Parkyn looked 
at him for a moment or two, earnestly and tenderly. 
““Amen!’’ added she; ‘‘ but I look for it with 
trembling, my young friend: for I am interested 
for him—as indeed everybody that knows him must 
be, for he is the soul of modesty, integrity, and 
kindliness : but I look for that day with trembling, 
yet with certainty. Nothing but a miracle can save 
him: a sad reflection, that it should take a miracle 
to obviate what a little common sense and self com- 
mand would have prevented, if exerted duly and in 
time !”’ 








EDUCATION. 


Mathematics no Mystery; or, the Beauties and 
Uses of Euclid. By G.J.Horyvoaxe. Second 
Edition. London: Watson. 

Tue aim of the author is to prescribe the limits of 

mathematical learning, defining what must be ac- 

| quired and what may be neglected; to review the 
supposed connection between arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, and to explain to youth the distinctions 


present a history of the rise and progress of mathe- 


the general wants, as well to the capacities of the 
young as to the aptitudes of the initiated and the 
exigencies of men of business. 

These are bold and broad aims, and they have 
not been unsuccessfully pursued. The history of 


chapter which even the learned might peruse with 
profit. As for the value of this study, we are in- 
clined to think that, as a means of mental discipline, 
and apart from its use as a lever for the acquire- 
ment of science, it is immensely overrated. If the 


uses ? 


the persons most distinguished for mathematical at- 
tainment are not usually above—nay, for the most 
part, they are below—the average in general in- 
formation and common sense. Dr. Arnott inge- 
niously reminds us that a profound knowledge of 
mathematics existed with all the absurdities of the 
dark ages, and, in fact, the inductive reasoning of 
Bacon was a substitute for the mathematical logic 
that preceded him. 

This, however, is an objection only to the exag- 
| gerated views taken of its value by some persons ; 
like all other knowledge, it is useful as a branch of 
education, and if we were asked what book we 
would recommend as an introduction to the study, 
we should point to this little volume by Mr. Hoty- 
OAKE. 





Home and Its Influence. By the Hon. ADELA 
Sipney. In 3vols. London, 1847. 

Nor one but a series of tales, having for their ob- | 

ject to exhibit the influence of home, whether to 

make or mar the happiness of after-life by the | 


manner in which it moulds the characters of its in- | Stories 


and Studies from the Chronicles and 


mates. The authoress displays throughout an ele-| History of England. By Mrs. S. C. Haut 
gant mind, without much passion or imagination, and Mrs. J. Fosrer. In 2 vols. London, 


but with pure sentiment, and that natural rectitude} 1847. Darton and Clarke. 
of instinct which is more worth than the slower | Sir WALTER Scorvt’s delightful Tales of a Grand- 
conclusions of reason. We presume these volumes to | father probably suggested the subject of these 
be very early, if not first, efforts at composition, for | volumes, composed of the contributions of two 
they bear the marks of inexperience. But they are | ladies, of whom one has already established a wide 
not without promise of future success, if pains be| and well-deserved reputation as a writer of fiction, 
taken to cultivate the natural capacities, and good | and the other will do so if that which she has per- 
sense be permitted to dictate the adoption of sub- | formed here may be deemed satisfactory evidence of 
jects within the range of her powers. | her capacity for works of loftier aim. The pur- 
Three tales occupy these volumes. ‘‘ Beatrix,’’ | pose is sufficiently obvious from the title. It aims 
the first, illustrates the misery of a child spoiled by | at attracting young persons to the acquirement of a 
indulgence, and that of one whose affections have | knowledge of the history of ‘‘ their dear Mother 
been blighted by neglect; ‘‘ Dinah”? exhibits the | Land,”’ as the authoresses term it. Their plan is 
consequences of a bad temper; and ‘‘ Clemence,’’ | excellent. They divide our national history into 
which narrates the history of a clever and high-| periods, as the Traditionary, the Roman, the Picts 
spirited girl, driven from her home by ill-treatment | and Scots, the Anglo-Saxon, and so forth, and in- 


test of utility be result, it must be admitted that | 








troducing each with a short and interesting narra- 
tive of its historical features, they append one or 
more stories, framed out of the adventures of some 
remarkable personage, or some affecting or heroic 
incident, or some romantic legend recorded by the 
chroniclers, and which not only convey the spirit of 
history far more vividly than a formal narrative, 
but enable the writer to present pictures of the 
manners, costumes, and ideas of the time, reviving 
the past, and making it move like a pageant before 
the mind’s eye of youth, and fixing it for ever upon 
the memory, through the medium of the imagi- 
nation. 

The authoresses have adopted a style peculiarly 
adapted to their theme and their audience. They 
sedulously shun difficult words ; they love to write 


| the fine vigorous expressive Saxon, which is the 





which are usually confined to the class-room ; to | 


| matics; to give a more enlarged view of their uti- | 


geometry, its beauties and uses, its adaptation to | 


| 
| 


| 


the mathematics is very cleverly condensed into a | 


| 





first language learned by children, and therefore al- 
ways intelligible to them. 

The volumes are handsomely printed, illustrated 
with many woodcuts, and are especially adapted 
for reading in schools and families, and for presents 
from parents or friends, who desire that their gifts 
shall be useful as well as ornamental. We hope 
the authoresses will in like manner embody the 
spirit of the histories of the other nations of 
Europe. They could not perform a more accept- 
able service to the cause of Education. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue monthly packet presents no novelty. The 
same old faces reappear, but they are not the less 
acceptable on that account. Nor are their contents 
remarkable; they partake of the dullness of the 
times. 

Foremost in bulk and importance is the Westmin- 
ster and Foreign Quarterly Review, of which the 
94th number has just issued. Our readers are aware 
that this review has lately received an access of 
talent and interest by the incorporation with the old 
philosophical Westminster of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review ; and the combination of force has made it 
by far the most attractive of ‘‘ the Quarterlies,’’ 
without sacrificing any of its former reputation for 
learning and logic. The editor has studied variety 
in the number before us. Opening with an essay 
“On the Improvement of Landed Property,’’ we 
pass to a pleasant article on ‘ Wit and Humour,”’ 
provoked by the volumes under that title of Leigh 
Hunt. A’‘* Memoir of Lord Somers” is followed 
by a paper on ‘Trish Municipal Government,”’ 
which will be read with interest even by those who 
care nothing for Irish politics. Of the class for 
which the Westminster has been always famous, is 
the Essay on ‘‘The Philosophy of Trade’’ in a 
review of Mr. Srirtine’s work. ‘ The Colney 
Hatch Asylum’’ is an account of the treatment of 
the insane of that establishment by Dr. Conotty ; 
and this is succeeded by an essay on ‘‘ The Natural 
History of Creation,”’ being a review of a long list 
of recent publications, from which the writer de- 
duces his theory of the development of animated 
nature. The Foreign Review follows, and is ex- 
tremely rich; after a general notice of the progress 
of Continental literature during the last quarter, we 
are introduced to an elaborate notice of ‘‘ Schnitz- 
ler’s Russia under Alexander and Nichol‘s,” with 
copious extracts. Then we have treated in a like 
interesting manner, ‘ Hoffmeister’s Letters from 
the East,’’ ‘* Kohl’s Denmark,’’ ‘‘ Gotthelf’s Tales ;’’ 
‘* Paris to Cadiz,’’ ‘* Arndt’s Memoirs,’’ and a 
drama called ‘‘ Masaniello,’’ which has made some 
stir in Italy. A vast number of short notices of 
new books, and the Election Returns elaborately 
prepared, with the polls, and compared with those 
of the last general election, complete this excellent 
number of the Westminster. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, for October, turns 
from politics to topography, and from fiction to 
history and poetry. It was always famous for its 
copious analyses of new books, and two are treated 
in this manner here. The article on ‘‘ Secret So- 
cieties,’” by M. De Quincey, is the most valuable ; 
that on Bundelkund the most amusing. 

The October number of the Eelectic Review 
studies variety, without neglecting the theological 
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themes which are its peculiar province. ‘‘ The 


Birds of Jamaica,” ‘Egyptian Antiquities,” | 


‘« Prison Reform Abroad,’”’ ‘‘ Bye-ways of History,”’ 
&c. are mingled with papers on religious topics, 
and all are treated with great ability and in a large 
and liberal spirit. 

Dolman’s Magazine, for October, contains many 
papers interesting to the members of the church 
for whom it is published. The ‘‘ Sketches of Irish 
Agitators’’ will attract those who would care 
nothing for the more exclusive articles. ‘‘ Father 
Macguire”’ is the subject. 

Knight’s Farmer’s Library and Cyclopedia of 
Rural Affairs, Part VIII. continues the treatise on 
the Horse. 

The Land we Live in, Part V. for October, 
treats of Canterbury, Hastings, and Liverpool. We 
cannot help repeating our recommendation of this 
delightful publication, which is intended to present 
a picture, with every interesting detail, of all the 
places of importance in Great Britain. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings in the best style 
of art, and when completed this work will form the 
most valuable of the many admirable contributions 
of Mr. C. KniGur to the cheap literature of Eng- 
land. 

Simmons’s Colonial Magazine, for October, nar- 
rates the recent discoveries in Australia, the 
geology of Prince Edward’s Island, and other pa- 


pers. At this time, when the material is coming | 


into use for so many purposes of comfort and 
utility, our readers will probably be pleased with 
an abridgment of a very interesting article on 
GUTTA PERCHA, 
By Tnomas Ox.ey, Esq. Surgeon at Prince of Wales’s 
Island, 


| pure, the colour is of a greyish white, but as brought | can be obtained here in a perfectly pure state by 
to market it is more ordinarily found of a reddish | simply boiling it in hot water until well softened, and 
hue, arising from chips of bark that fall into the sap | then rolling it out into thin sheets, when, as I have 
jin the act of making the incisions, and which yield | before said, all foreign matter can be easily removed. 
their colour to it. Besides these accidental chips | I would recommend that the manufacturers at home 
| there is a great deal of intentional adulteration by | should offer a higher price for the article if previously 
{sawdust and other materials. Some specimens I | strained through cloth at the time of being collected, 
have lately seen brought to market could not have | when they will receive the gutta in a state that will 
contained much less than one-fourth of impurities ; | save them a vast deal more in trouble and expense 
and even in the purest specimens I could obtain for | than the trifling addition necessary to the original 
surgical purposes, one pound of the substance | prime cost. 
yielded, on being cleaned, one ounce of impurities.| 7pe National Cyclopedia, Part IX. really the 
Fortunately it is neither difficult to detect or clean | hea sate tacit aa blished in England, ad 

the gutta of foreign matter; it being only necessary | apes Hees er eee © ee, ae 

from the word Bavaria to Berwick. 


to boil it in water, until well softened, roll out the | é oe > ; - 
| substance into thin sheets, and pick out all impurities, Wordsworth’s Greece; Pictorial, Descriptive, 
| which is easily done, as the gutta does not adhere to | 4nd Historical, Part VIII. contains three steel en- 
any thing, and all foreign matter is merely entangled | gravings and almost ten times as many woodcuts of 
|in its fibres, not incorporated in its substance. The | exquisite beauty, and the typography is perfect. It 
quantity of solid gutta obtained from each tree varies | js a book for the drawing-room table. 
stom five to twenty catties, so that, taking the} Dr. Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia of Science, 
average at ten catties, which is a tolerably Hberal | part VIII. continues the subject of Natural History, 
one, it will require the destruction of ten trees to}. Saline the Cinmatanes, the tent da. the Terri 
produce one picul. Now the quantity exported from | SROPREINE ERO CUTRESSR, SNS BRT ROREDy ee eee 
Singapore to Great Britain and the continent from cole, the animalcules, &c. It is lavishly illustrated 
the Ist of January, 1845, to the present date, | With woodcuts, and made intelligible to the capa- 
amounts to 6,918 piculs, to obtain which 69,180 trees | cities of children. 
| must have been sacrificed. | KKnight’s One Volume edition of Shakspere, 
| Parts VIII. and IX. is a republication of his 
| famous edition with its valuable notes and emenda- 
This substance when fresh and pure is, as already | tions of the text. It will not only be one of the 
mentioned, of a dirty white colour and of a greasy | best, but one of the cheapest of the editions of the 
feel, with a peculiarly leathery smell. It is not af- | great dramatist. 
| fected by boiling alcohol, but dissolves readily in Milner’s Gallery of Nature, Part VIII. the 
| boiling spirits of turpentine, also in naphtha and coal | best account we have ever seen of the wouders af 
tar. A good cement for luting bottles and other) """. is devoted logv. The illustrati 
purposes is formed by boiling together equal parts of creation, is devoted to geology. the ulustrations 
gutta, coal tar, and resin. I am indebted for this | 4F beautiful and numerous. It is a work pecu- 
hint to Mr. Little, surgeon, and the above were his | liarly adapted for the school-room, and no family 
| proportions. I have, however, found it necessary to | should be without it. It provokes and satisfies the 











PROPERTIES OF THE GUTTA. 





_ Although the trees yielding this substance abound | put two parts of the gutta; that is, one-half instead | curiosity of the child, and there are few grown per- 
in our indigenous forests, it is only four years since | of one-third, to enable the cement to stand the heat | sons who would read it without profit. 


it was discovered by Europeans. The first notice | 


taken of it appears to have been by Dr. W. Mont- | 
gomerie, in a letter to the Bengal Medical Board, in | 
the beginning of 1843, wherein he commends the 
substance as likely to prove useful for some surgical 
purposes, and supposes it to belong to the fig tribe. 
In Aprit 1843, the substance was taken to Europe 
by Dr. D’Almeida, who presented it to the Royal 
Society of Arts of London, but it did not at first 
attract much attention, as the society simply ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the gift ; whereas, shortly 
after, they thought proper to award a gold medal to 
Dr. W. Montgomerie for a similar service. Now, as | 
the discovery of both these gentlemen rested pretty | 
much upon the same foundation—the accidental fall- 
ing in with it in the hands of some Malays, who had 
found out its greatest peculiarity, and, availing them- 
selves thereof, manufactured it into whips, which 
were brought into town for sale—there does not ap- 
pear any plausible reason for the passing over the 
first and rewarding the second. * * * The gutta 
percha tree, or gutta tiban as it ought more properly 
to be called—the percha producing a spurious article— 
belongs to the natural family Sapotec, but differs so 
much from all described genera, having alliance with | 
both Acras and Bassia, but differing in some essentials | 
from both, that I am disposed to think it is entitled to 
rank as a new genus. I shall, therefore, endeavour | 
to give its general character, leaving the honour of 
naming it to some more competent botanist, espe- | 
cially as I have not quite satisfied myself regarding | 
the stamens, from want of specimens for observa- 
tions. The tree is of large size, from sixty to seventy 
feet in height, and from two to three feet in| 
diameter. Its general appearance resembles the | 
genus Durio, or well-known Doorian, so much so 
as to strike the most superficial observer. The| 
under surface of the leaf, however, is of a more| 
reddish and decided brown than in the Durio, and | 
the shape is somewhat different. * * * The} 
mode in which the natives obtain the gutta is | 
by cutting down the trees of full growth and ringing 
the bark at distances of about twelve to eighteen 
inches apart, and placing a cocoa-nut shell, spathe of 
a palm, or such like receptacle, under the fallen trunk 
to receive the milky sap that immediately exudes 
upon every fresh incision. This sap is collected in 
bamboos, taken to their houses, and boiled in order | 
to drive off the watery particles and inspissate it to 
the consistence it finally assumes. Although the 
process of boiling appears necessary when the gutta | 
is collected in large quantity, if a tree be freshly | 
wounded, a small quantity allowed to exude, and it 
be collected and moulded in the hand, it will con- 
solidate perfectly in a few minutes, and have all the 


| 
| 


|and breadth. This is a very anomalous and remark- 


| buckets, basins, and jugs, shoes, traces, vessels for | 


| pointed it out as suitable for the manufacture of | 


of this climate. When required for use it can always | 
be made plastic by putting the pot containing it over | 
the fire for a few minutes. The gutta itself is highly 


inflammable, astrip cut off takes light, and burns with | and poetry. . ee “ 

a bright flame, emitting sparks, and dropping a black The Illustrated Shakspere, Division VIIl. —_, 
residuum in the manner of sealing-wax, which in its | tains ‘‘ Coriolanus,’ ’ “ Julius Ceesar,”’ and ‘‘ Antony 
combustion it very much resembles. But the great | and Cleopatra.’’ It is lavishly illustrated with 
peculiarity of this substance, and that which makes it | engravings from the fanciful designs of Kenny 
so eminently useful for many purposes, is the effect} Mzapows, and in typography it is unrivalled 
of boiling water upon it. When immersed for a few | among the productions of the British press. 

minutes in water above 150 degrees of Fahr. it be- The Pictorial Life of Our Saviour, Parts VIII. 
comes soft and plastic, so as to be capable of being] 1.4 1x, js well calculated at once to inform the 
moulded to any required shape or form, which it retains |". 1; iv Ferme th » tele of teal 
upon cooling. If a strip of it be cut off and plunged | ™"¢ ane Improve the taste of youth. 
into boiling water, it contracts in size both in length | - ~ - 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Sharpe’s London Magazine for October has some 
clever woodcuts, and the usual variety of tale, essay, 





| 
able phenomenon, apparently opposed to all the laws | 
of heat. It is this plasticity when plunged into boil- | 
ing water that has allowed of its being applied to so 
many useful purposes, and which first induced some | 
Malays to fabricate it into whips, which were brought 
into town, and led to its farther notice. The natives | 
have subsequently extended their manufactures to} 


Iliustrations of Instinct, deduced from the 
Habits of Animals. By JonATHAN Covucn, 
F.L.S. Member of the Royal Geological 
Society, &c. London, 1847. 

[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

cooling wine, and several other domestic uses; but Tue following curious anecdotes will conclude 

me ~— — a 7 out San een | our notice of this very interesting volume :— 

a ire > Ungiant yroves how - - 

rec thine alenedy attracted, ps how extensively} The Journal of a Naturalist relates the following 

useful it is likely to become. Of all the purposes, | instance of affectionate attention in the thrush :— 
however, to which it may be adapted, none is so| ‘* We observed this summer two common thrushes 
valuable as its applicability to the practice of sur- | frequenting the shrubs on the green in our garden. 


|gery. Here it becomes one of the most useful aux-| From the slenderness of their forms and the fresh- 
| iliaries to that branch of the healing art, which of all | ness of their plumage, we pronounced them to be 


| birds of the preceding summer. There was an as- 
| sociation and friendship between them that called 


is the least conjectural. Its easy plasticity and power 
of retaining any shape given to it when cool, at once 


bougies, and accordingly my predecessor, Dr. W. | UF attention to their actions. One of them seemed 
Montgomerie, availed himself of this, made several ailing or feeble from some bodily accident ; for 
of the above instruments, and recommended the use} though it hopped about, yet it appeared unable to 
of it to the Bengal Medical Board. * * Iobserve} obtain a sufficiency of food. Its companion, an 
in the Mechanics’ Magazine for March 1847, a notice | active, sprightly bird, would frequently bring it 
of several patents t»’en out for the working of this | worms or bruised snails, when they mutually par- 


| article by Mr. Charl. Hancock, in which an elabo-| 4054 of the banquet ; and the ailing bird would 


rate process is described for cleaning the gutta, as} 
also mention of its having a disagreeable acid smell. 
The gutta, when pure, is certainly slightly acid—that 


wait patiently, understand the actions, expect the 
assistance of the other, and advance from his asylum 


lis, it will cause a very slight effervescence when put | Upon its approach. This procedure was continued 


into a solution of soda, but is unaffected by liquor | for some days; but after a time we missed the fos- 
potassa. The smell, although peculiar, is neither | tered bird, which probably died, or by reason of 
strong nor unpleasant, so that the article expe rimented | its weakness met with some fatal accident.”’ Pliny 
upon must have been exceedingly impure, and possibly | relates a somewhat similar instance of affectionate 
derived a rr head of - org river ty _ care of the aged in the rat; and it is so ordinary a 
mixture anc ermentation 0 other vegetabdie sud- . fies ¢ . . av 

stances. Again, it appears to me that if the gutta peenen a “yey of oe poet 
be pure, the very elaborate process described as being | 8'V°9 Origin to Ms name, -} 


appearance of the prepared article. When it is quite | necessary for cleaning it is superfluous. The gutta| times characterises a races Thus, though living 
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rooks, and sometimes venture to place their nests 
in the rookery, although the latter bird appears to 
tolerate, rather than 


OLE 


| any other hands. 
A like loving feeling has also been shewn to other 





usually apart, jackdaws are fond of associating with | a little time it refused to receive its sustenance from | another case of falling in with these wanderers by 


night, my informant judged the party to be nine or 
| ten in number, as well as he could count them in 


encourage the intimacy. | little neglected ones by birds of a different race to| the dark. They grunted and gathered about him, 
Starlings, also, when assembled in flocks in the | their own; and the proceeding has been conducted | and followed him up closely through a field, till he 


winter, will often court the friendship of rooks; in such a manner as to shew that, while sometimes | passed through the gate, and then they left him. 
and on this account permit the neighbourhood of | it has originated in mere involuntary compassion, Another person counted twenty-one in a company ; 
men, whom otherwise they would have carefully | at other times it has sprung from a deliberate and the smallest of these were placed in the middle 


avoided. 
the more remarkable, as contrasted with the anti- 


|creatures. Its particular direction may, at times, 


This habit of affectionate association is | affectionate disposition of the mind of these little | of the escort, preceded and followed by the larger. 


|That at these times they will attack any one 


pathy which some creatures manifest to each other. | be excited by that expression of want which is part | who comes in their way is the opinion of the few 
The crow is always ready to buffet the buzzard and | of the language common to kindred families in the | persons I have known who have had opportunities 


kestrel ; and the annoyance inflicted by the smaller 
birds on the owl, and sometimes on the cuckoo, 
has often been described. It cannot be for food 
that the sword-fish (Xiphias gladius) attacks the 
whale; and yet its approach towards any of the 
tribes of the latter creature causes them to fly with 
terror. The love of the human race so powerfully 
shewn by the dog is the more surprising, as man is 
the only creature in whose favour it is displayed: 
for to individuals of its own kind its savage pro- 
pensities are never wholly extinguished. 


__ The nest-building of birds yields a store of 
illustrations. As in these 


ANECDOTES OF THE SWALLOW. 

I have known the nest affixed, in a baronial man- 
sion, to the door of a bed-room, to which they had 
obtained access through an aperture in a turret ; 
and the young were constantly swung to and fro at 
each opening of the door. It is worthy of remark, 
(for it is perhaps a generic habit,) that, in con- 
structing the nest, the swallow tribe labour from 
the outside, and the form is made by judgment of 
the eye: whereas the habit of our smaller birds of 
other families is to work from within, and thus to 
adapt it in form and size to the model of their own 
bodies. 

For its own resting-place, the sparrow generally 
prefers a comfortable hole in a wall, from which it 
can watch the feeding of poultry, and, in the absence 
of danger, descend to snatch a share from them. To 
this retreat it conveys a large assortment of straws 
and feathers; but, as this bird—the emblem of im- 
pudence and cunning—is no favourite with the 
farmer, an order is issued to the boys of the house- 
hold to rob the nests as fast as the eggs are depo- 
sited. In a case of this sort, where three or four 
successive layings had been destroyed, the whole 
colony, as if by mutual agreement, quitted the place 
of their past disappointments, and settled themselves 
among the thickest foliage of some trees at a dis- | 
tance from the farm—a situation which, though | 
common in some districts, neither they nor their | 
ancestors had ever before occupied, and where their 
Jarge and clumsy nests were objects of curiosity to 
their human neighbours. 


Very curious are the instances of 
FOSTER-PARENT BIRDS. 
The demands of young birds on the care and 
lovingkindness of their parents we must suppose in 
some measure akin to the powerful feeling which 


sways the breast of the higher animals in the same | 


relationship with each other. But it sometimes | 





| middle were in vain, for whenever the pressure was 


early portion of their life, as was the case in the 
| following instance :—A gentleman of my acquaint- 
|ance, an observer and lover of the instincts of 
/nature, placed a couple of fledgeling greenfinches 
| (Fringilla chloris) in the same cage with two cana- 
| ries, who immediately took them under their care, 
and assumed the office of parents; and though, at 
| first, they found some difficulty in inducing the 
| young to receive food from them, they continued 
| their assiduities till kindness at last prevailed, and 
| they were allowed to feed them regularly. I have 
also learned the following curious facts from acom- 
| petent observer :—The nests of a missel-thrush and 
chaffinch (Fringilla celebs) were near each other in 
the same tree, the former having young and the 
| latter only eggs. When the former bird approached 
| to feed its brood, the chaffinch quitted her nest, and 
| prevailed on the missel-thrush to resign the food to 
| her ; and with it she proceeded to supply the young 
| ones 
Here is an anecdote of the 
SAGACITY OF THE MARTIN. 


The martin (Hirundo urbica), in nest-building, 
manifests more confidence in man than any other | 
of the feathered tribes. Their time for working in 
the erection of these clay tenements is in the early | 
part of the day, so that the mortar may have the 
| benefit of the drying influence of the sun,—the 
| afternoon being employed in hawking after food. 
| But in a situation near the sea, which was covered 
| by the tide at their usual time for labour, these 
| birds have exercised so much reflection on the na- 
| tural phenomena of the ebb and flow of the tide, as 
| to employ the morning in collecting food; reserving 
| their labour for the time when, they reasoned, their 
| materials would be accessible tothem. The mortar 





} is conveyed in a pellet on the top of the bill; and 
| they are careful not to hasten the structure too fast, 
| lest its own weight while loaded with moisture 
| should bring it to the ground. An instance is re- 

membered where, from some such cause of suspi- 
cion as to the stability of the edifice, a martin had 
recourse to the wonderful expedient of working in 
a straw as a binding beam along the curve of the 
structure. The ends were, it seems, secured without 
difficulty ; but the efforts of the little builder to 
bend down the arch formed by the rising of the 


removed it persisted in maintaining its elasticity. 
The baffled bird glanced about, as if in contempla- 
tion of the difficulty, and seemed ready to receive 
any suggestion which might be offered ; till, tired of 
watching the invariable result of so many efforts 
made in vain, the observer walked on. Returning 


extends beyond the more immediate connexion of | an hour or two afterwards, the little architect was 
kindred; and instances are not uncommon where it | observed to have resorted to the only plan which 
has excited sympathy even in creatures of another | could be effectual—he had left the ends free, which 
species, and that, too, in cases where, from the | thus projected a little from the mortar, and the 


absence of the breeding impulse, this affection must | 
be sought rather in compassion than in a mere in- 
stinctive disposition. That the cuckoo should be 
fed by a foster-parent might be expected, since, as 
in the like instance of ducks hatched by a hen, she 
believes the bantling to be her own, and may have 
learnt to regard the unusual bulk of the solitary 
inmate of her nest as an evidence of the success of 
her motherly care. But there are proofs of the fact, 
that when a young cuckoo has been placed in a 
cage, birds which could never have seen such a 
fledgeling before, have set about feeding it with 
loving zeal and untiring perseverance. In one case, 
some canaries, who were at large in a room, were 
seen to cling to the cage in which the young cuckoo 
was confined ; and on being permitted to enter, they 
supplied the orphan so regularly with food, that in 





structure was complete at last. 


Mr. Covcn has collected some new facts 

relating to the 
EMIGRATION OF ANIMALS. 

Badgers, which are ordinarily solitary animals, 
have been known to assemble in a troop, and, under 
the guidance of an apparent leader, proceed on a 
tour of emigration. A country labourer, attended 
by his sheep-dog, at midnight found himself en- 
compassed by half-a-dozen of these animals, whom 
he took to be parents with their young, proceeding 
tosome distant spot. On discovering him, they 
did not wait for the attack, but began it; and 
though he soon wrenched a stake from a hedge at 
hand, and was well assisted by his dog, both dog 
and ‘man were compelled to beat a retreat. In 


| of observing these animals. In one case, where a 
man was attacked, he was compelled to fly toa 
heap of stones for defence, and fling them at his 
assailants with all his might. A similar habit of 
migration in bands is reported of polecats ; and, in 
one case, by stoats, by daylight. In a dark night, 
a wayfaring man encountered a large number of 
these creatures; and, directed by the sounds they 
uttered, rather than by sight, when they encom- 
passed him about, he succeeded in killing seven, 
mostly young ones. On another occasion three 
were killed. A large flock of. rats was met, late in 
the evening, in the street of a small town; and the 
interruption to their expedition being as unexpected 
by them as by the man who met them, they were 
driven, like a flock of sheep, before him into a 
house, where they took refuge under chairs and 
anything affording shelter, and seemed bewildered 
with fear; but they were soon expelled, and con- 
tinued their journey. On another occasion, and at 
the same hour at night, another party of thcse 
migrants was met and diverted from their way, but 
in this case they were not driven into a house. At 
the same time of night, in the end of the month of 
June, a company of common domestic mice was 
seen proceeding along a street, as if migrating; and 
though people were occasionally passing, being un- 
molested, they held on their way without deviation. 


Very amusing are the following sketches of 
CRIMINAL LAW IN A ROOKERY. 


In correspondence with the principles of a partial 
development of the higher prerogatives of mental 
excellency, we discern in animal actions methods of 
proceeding which it is hard not to regard as of a 
moral or intellectual character, but which, on inves- 
tigation, seem to be merely politic. We witness 
among birds the execution of justice on such cul- 
prits as offend against the principles and regulations 
of their community. The rook offers a familiar 
example of this in refusing to build its nest in 
privacy, or anywhere but in the neighbourhood of 
some dignified mansion ; and as the nests of this 
bird require repair in the spring, it often happens 
that the new materials are not to be obtained near 
at hand, and they are compelled to search for twigs 
at a distance, or else to break them off nearer home 
while in a growing condition, which is a work of 
much labour. To the younger members of the 
community, not learned in the laws of meum and 
tuum, this is an irksome task; and they are not 
long in coming to the conclusion that much trouble 
may be saved by watching their opportunity, and 
helping themselves from the growing structures of 
older builders around them in their absence,— little 
imagining, we dare say, that their proprietors will 
detect the loss of here one and there another of the 
twigs inserted in the walls of their edifices. The 
discovering that they have been robbed is, indeed, 
no small proof of observation and reasoning; for 
the actual carrying off of their goods is never or 
but rarely seen by the owners, as the rogues take 
care not to be caught in the fact; and we know that 
an egg may be taken away and the parent bird be 
none the wiser. Birds are more alive to the least 
change in the external look of the nest than to the 
eggs within. But the rascals among rooks have 
little calculated on the power of observation of 
their older neighbours, and how well they from ex- 
perience cau compare the work done, and compute 
the time it ought to have taken if they had worked 
honestly and found their own materials. The wrong- 
doers being discovered, the punishment is appro- 
priate to the offence: by the destruction of their 
dishonest work they are taught that they who build 
must find their own bricks or sticks, not their 
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neighbours ; 
joyment of the advantages of the social conditio 
they must endeavour to conform their actions to 
the principles of the rookery of which they have 
been made members. 


But we have already trespassed beyond our 
limits, tempted by the attractions that every- 
where meet us as we turn the leaves. We 
must reluctantly close one of the most agree- 
able books the season has produced with some 


illustrations of 
THE CUNNING OF THE FOX. 


The cunning of the fox has indeed been ever pro- 
verbial; and, even so long since as the days of 
ZEsop, he figures as chief personifier of that quality. 
But, in many of the instances which have been re- 
lated, we cannot refuse the higher appellation of 
wisdom, as possessing the excellency implied in the 
definition of its being ‘‘ the means best adapted to 
the ends most conducive to its own well-being.”’ 
The following instance is illustrative of the remark 
of Pliny, that no degree of taming will entirely 
divest this animal of the habits of its ancestry. A 
fox had been partially tamed, and was kept fastened 
by a chain to a post in a court-yard, where he was 
chiefly fed with boiled potatoes. But the animal 
seems to have thought that a desirable addition 
might be made to his fare from the numerous fowls 
that strutted round him, but whose caution kept 
them beyond the reach of so formidable an enemy. 
His measures were soon taken; and having bruised 
and scattered the boiled potatoes which he had re- 
ceived for his dinner at the extremity of the space 
that the length of his chain enabled him to com- 
mand, he retired, in an opposite direction, to the 
full extent of his chain, and assumed the appear- 
ance of utter regardlessness of all that was passing 
around him. The stratagem succeeded ; and when 
some of the fowls had been thrown so much off 
their guard as to intrude within the circle of danger, 
the fox sprang from his lurking-place, and seized 
his prey. 


The habits of cautiousness displayed by this ani- | 
: ’ | people. 


mal are also significant of conclusions drawn by ob- | 


servation from experience. For, when followed by 
dogs, it will not run through a gate—though this is 
obviously the most ready passage, nor in crossing a 
hedge will it prefer a smooth and even part—but 


the roughest, where thorns and briars abound; and | 


when it mounts an eminence, it proceeds obliquely, 
and not straightforward. 


those places where traps may probably have been 
laid, or from knowing that his pursuers will exactly 
follow his footsteps, and he has resolved to lead 
them through as many obstacles as possible, in 
either case an estimation of causes and consequences 
is to be discerned. We quote the following anec- 
dote from the Zoologist, vol. ii. p. 790 :—*‘* While 
an old man was wandering by the side of one of the 
largest tributaries of the Almand, he observed a 
badger moving leisurely along the ledge of rock on 
the opposite bank. In a little time a fox came up, 
and after walking for some distance close in the 
rear of the poor badger, he leaped into the water. 


immediately afterwards came a pack of hounds, at | 
full speed, in pursuit of the fox, who by this time | 
was far enough off, floating down the stream ; but | 
the luckless badger was instantly torn to pieces by | 
An instance of still greater sagacity in | 


the dogs. 
the fox occurred a few years ago, also in this neigh- 
bourhood. As a farm-servant was preparing a small 
piece of land for the reception of wheat, near to 


and that if they wish to live in the en- | 


And whether we suppose | 
these actions to proceed from a desire to avoid | 


DISCOVERY OF THE EGGS OF THE MOA, OR] gation?’ What benefit can the inhabitants of this 
n, | GIGANTIC StruTHIOUS BiRD OF NEW ZEALAND. | globe derive from the knowledge of the revolutions of 


—Hitherto the bones of a considerable portion of the | planets or stars only to be discovered by telescopes 


| skeleton are the only vestiges of the colossal ostrich- 


of the largest power? How is man to be benefited 


like birds that once inhabited New Zealand, which by the examination into the habits of infusorie—in- 


| have been transmitted to England. 


An interesting | sects so small that a thousand may exist in a drop of 


| discovery has recently been made by Mr. Walter | water, or a million be petrified in a square inch of 


Mantell, of Wellington. In an exploring tour for the 
purpose of collecting remains of these enormous birds, 
Mr. Mantell found, imbedded with the bones in 
| several places, fragments of egg-shells, of a size and 
| structure that prove them to have belonged to some 
of the largest species of the Dinornis, as Professor 
Owen has named the Moa of the New Zealanders. 
The specimens which Mr. Mantell has sent to his 
father, Dr. Mantell, are fragments of several eggs, 
presenting a general resemblance to the shell of the 
ostrich, but differing in the markings on the external 
surface ; which, in these fossil egg-shells, are short, 
irregular, lineal grooves, and not small circular pits, 
as in the ostrich; from the slight concavity even of 
the largest fragments, it is obvious that they belonged 
to eggs of considerable magnitude. Specimens have 
been presented to Professor Owen for examination. 
That gentleman’s admirable memoir on the structure 
and affinities of the Dinornis, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Zoological Society, must be known to 
most of our readers, and renders further details unne- 
cessary. We will only add, that in the list of bones 
collected by Mr. Walter Mantel], and on their passage 
to England, are mentioned several mandibles,—a part 
of the skeletcn not previously known, and which 
cannot fail to be peculiarly interesting to the zoolo- 
gist. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Journal of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation. No. X. August, 1847. London: 
Printed for the Association. 

THOSE accustomed to look upon the works and 

acts of antiquaries as heavy or dull should follow 

the progresses and peregrinations of these people, to 
be convinced of their error. In these days, they 
are to be found wandering up and down the coun- 
try in nooks and corners, and obscure places little 
known to every-day and matter-of-fact sort of 





and broken pottery, whole chapters of history, and 


| shell 





| words. 


They read in old ruins, corroded coins, | 


although their work is in the same fields and foot- | 
steps with LELAND, STUKELEY, or Grose, it is} 


carried on in a far different manner; for where 
|} one lonely spirit, in the days of our grandfathers, 
was found pursuing his occupation, we now find 
whole companies ranging over the breadth of the 
land ; and, if we may judge from the merry meet- 
ings in the staid and venerable cities of Canter- 
bury, Winchester, Gloucester, and Warwick, verily 
a change has been wrought sufficient to make the 
aforesaid old barrow-diggers stare, could they but 
see them. And while the good citizens have reason 
to be well pleased at these gatherings, for many 
| substantial reasons, they have the satisfaction of 


| enough. 


flint? What does it signify whether a crow has 
eight or ten feathers in his tail, or what number, or 
shape, of the teeth of a quadruped? Whether a 
be of marine or freshwater formation; or 
whether Julius Cesar wore a helmet or a cocked 
hat? With these and such like questions we are 
constantly assailed by the utilitarians before men- 
tioned. Even among bettet-informed and religious 
individuals, we sometimes hear that religion is the 
one thing needful, and that our eternal salvation alone 
should occupy our attention. These latter forget 
many of the injunctions of that glorious and precious 
volume, which, while it declares the one thing needful 
for our salvation, enjoins duties incident to our state 
while on earth, and commands us to take example 
from the industrious and laborious of the lower ani- 
mals of our beautiful and harmonious creation. ‘‘ Go 
to the ant, consider her ways, and be wise.’”’ Ina 
religious point of view also, the study of medieval 
antiquities may induce us to avoid medieval supersti- 
tion; and while we reverence the works of art in 
ancient architecture, sculpture, and painting, we 
have no wish to see ourchurches disfigured by daub- 
ing or obscenity. 

The journal now under notice, as may be ex- 
pected, contains much on the subject of the late 
meeting at Warwick and its vicinity, including a 
visit by the members to Stratford-on-Avon, on 
which occasion was read a curious paper by Mr. 
HALiriweELL, ‘On the credibility of traditional 
anecdotes respecting Shakespeare, more especially 
regarding the story of his stealing deer from Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s park;’’ and another by Mr. 
Wricut, on the ‘ Coventry Mysteries,’’ from 
which we take a passage. 

The general history of these performances, as they 
shew themselves in literature, is stated in a few 
In the twelfth century we knew them chiefly 
as brief dialogues in Latin verse, and they appear to 
have been performed by the clergy, in the churches, 
in conjunction with the service, on particular davs. 
They may have existed at a much earlier period. We 
have a very remarkable example of a miracle-play in 
French, written by the Anglo-Norman poet Wace, 
and therefore not long after the middle of the twelfth 
century. In the thirteenth century, French mys- 
teries and miracle-plays appear to have been common 
In the fourteenth century we have plenty 


|of evidence that mysteries aod miracle-plays were 


| being enlightened with a proper notion of the im- | 
| portance of relics of ancient art, which close proxi- | 
mity and consequent familiarity had rendered in | 
their eyes of little importance. Although this Asso- | 


ciation has not completed its fourth year, its exer- 
| tions have been highly satisfactory, resulting in the 
| promotion of the formation of local societies with the 
same objects in various parts of England. Associa- 


| assailed with attacks trom a certain class, who esteem 
nothing that does not, in their minds, tend to utility ; 
| and, on the other hand, the charge is replied to by 

asking on what ground but vague tradition would 
| rest a large portion of history, without the aid of the 


| scription, and 


performed in English in our island ; although the sets 
of such plays that remain belong chiefly to the fol- 
lowing century. The French and English mysteries 
were much longer and more elaborate than the Latin 
ones, and they were performed in the open air, ona 
regular stage, sometimes fixed, but more frequently 
raised on wheels, or on a cart, and so moved along 
the streets or roads. The medieval mysteries are 
found chiefly in very old corporate towns, suchas 
Coventry, York, and Chester. The old corporation 
accounts of some of these towns contain entries 
which throw much light on the method in which 
these performances were got up, as the expenses 
were generally defrayed by the corporate body 
in general, or by the guilds. The records of Coven- 
try are particularly rich in entries of this 
a very interesting selection 


le 
QCe 


from 


}them was printed not many years ago by Mr. 


tions of this description have been and still are | 


Sharp, in a dissertation on this class of perform- 
ances, which is now a rare book. One of the most 


|amusing circumstances connected with them is the 


| antiquary, whose business it is to sift the evidence, | 


Pumpherston Mains, he was not a little surprised | and, by comparison with dates or inscriptions, es- 
on seeing a fox slowly running in the furrow imme- | tantich beyond doubt important facts, which, with- 
—— before the plough. While wondering Why | out that aid, would have been little else than sur- 
rere pong was so confident, he heard behind | mise, or possibly rejected, for want of confirmation, 
cry of the dogs, and turning round, he} 45 mere fable 
saw the whole pack at a dead stand near the other | At the ral congress at Warwick Sir CHARLES 
end of the field, at the very spot where reynard had | Rag Sal i - 
entered the newly-enclosed trench. The idea struck | aiiccapesdsdacitmia 
him that the fox had taken this ingenious way of 
eluding pursuit; and through deference to the sa- 
gacity of the animal he allowed it to escape.” 


It is very common among those who consider the 
necessaries of life the chief, if not the only good, 
when they see men eagerly interested, and earnestly 
occupied in the pursuit of science, historic li‘ erature, 
or antiquities, to propound the question cui bono? 


° ‘* Of what use is all this anxiety and laborious investi- 


| tive turned into dialogue. 


great quantity of beer (independent of a very liberal 
allowance of eating at proper times) which they ap- 
pear to have consumed at all their rehearsals, as well 
2s in the intervals of the performances, and at every 
corner of a street where the pageant happened to stop. 
With regard to the construction of the scripture mys- 
teries, the greater part consists of mere Bible narra- 
Noah’s wife is always in- 
troduced quarrelling with her husband, and is much 


| given to tippliog and frequenting the ale-house, and 


| 
| 


the representative of all shrews. The writers of these 
mysteries sometimes attempted, and not always un- 
successfully, to attach to their scripture subject a kind 
of medieval comedy. This was most frequently done 
in the play of The Annunciation to the Shepherds. A 
play on this subject in the Towneley series forms 
quite a pastoral drama—but it is still in gross bur- 
lesque—it is a broad comedy, the subject of which is 
sheep-stealing. Some of the items paid are curious, 
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and a few calculated to shock our modern notions of 
propriety. 

Item, payd to iij. White Soules, xviij4. 

Item, payd to iij. Blakke Soules, ijs- 

Item, to ij. sprytts, xvj4- 

Item, payd to ij. wormes of conscience, xvjd- 

Paid to Fawston for hanging Judas, iiij¢- 

Paid to Fawston for coc-croyng, iiij4 

Pd. for a new hoke to hange Judas, vj4- 

Item, for mendyng the develles cote. 

Item, for makyng the sollys cottys, iijs- 

Item, a hat for Pilate. 

Item, for mendyng the devyls hede. 

Item, for peynting Herods face, x4- 

Payd for mendyng the wynde, xviij¢. 

Item, payd for kepyng of fyre at Hell mothe, iiiid. 

Payd for setting the world on fyre, v4. 





History of the Bank of England, its Times and 
Traditions. By JoHN Francis. In 2 vols, 
London: 1847. 

[SECOND NoTICE.] 

Mr. FRANCIS gives this account of 


THE EARLY STRUGGLES OF THE BANK. 


The feelings of the private bankers towards their 
great rival do not appear to have been very con- 
ciliatory. The same writer says—‘‘ I humbly refer 
to a case recent in memory, of two goldsmiths 
(knights also, and one of them Member of Parlia- 
ment too) in Fleet-street, who pushed at the Bank 
of England at the time of the Pretender’s invasion 
from France. One of them, it was said, had 


gathered a quantity of bank bills to the value of | 
near 100,000/. ; and the other a great sum, though | 


not so many ; and it was said, resolved to demand 
them all at once. Let the gentleman I point at 
inquire with what difficulty Sir R. Hoare wiped off 
the imputation of being a favourer of the rebellion, 
and how often in vain he protested he did it with 
no such view, and how hard the Whigs were to be- 
lieve him. Sir Francis Child, indeed, carried it 


with a higher hand; and afterwards pretended to | 


refuse the bills of the Bank, but still declared he 
did it as a goldsmith, and as a piece of justice to 


himself, on some points in which the Bank had, as | 


he alleged, used him ill.”” The proposed invasion 
proved the esteem with which the Bank was regarded 
by those whose good opinion was worth possessing. 
It was found that the Protestant succession had 
supporters as ardent as the adherents to the house 
of Stuart. When the run took place, many, in- 
stead of withdrawing their deposits, carried all their 
cash to assist the establishment. 
surer Godolphin, who as an astute and able finan- 
cier felt that the credit of the’country was connected 
with that of the Bank, informed the directors that 
the Queen would allow for six months an interest 
of six per cent. on their sealed bills. Nor was 
this all: the dukes of Marlborough, Newcastle, 
and Somerset, with others of the nobility, offered 
to advance considerable sums of money to the cor- 
poration. A private individual who had but 500/. 
carried it to the Bank: on the story being told to 


the Queen, she sent him 100/. with an obligation on | 


the Treasury to repay the whole 500/. It is pleasant 
to read of such chivalrous devotion repaid in so 
royal a manner. Encouragement such as this gave 
a firmness to the establishment; and, united with a 
call of twenty per cent. on the proprietors, enabled 
the directors to meet their difficulties and preserve 
their credit. 

In 1759 the Bank first circulated notes of 
201. which were immediately followed by notes 


of 151. and 10/. to meet a temporary diff- | 


culty. 5/. notes were not issued till 1795, and 
two years after, the clamour of the mercantile 


world for more accommodation continuing, the | 
Bank commenced the issue of notes of 2/. and | 


ll. These latter were the occasion of enor- 

mous forgery, and the Draconic code by 

which it was sought to be prevented. 
HANGING FOR ONE-POUND NOTES. 

The circulation of 1/. notes proved conducive to a 
melancholy waste of human life. Considering the 
advances made in the mechanical arts, they were 
rough and even rude in their execution. 
imitated, they were also easily circulated ; and from 
1797 the executions for forgery augmented to an 


The Lord Trea- | 


Easily | 


extent which bore no proportion to any other class 
of crime. During six years prior to their issue 
there was but one capital conviction: during the 
| four following years eighty-five occurred. 


The manner in which these forgeries were 
committed, and the ingenious devices resorted 
to, are thus described :— 

TRICKS OF THE FORGERS,. 

The odium thrown upon the Bank for the many 
deaths which have taken place for forgery must 
necessarily find some palliation in the subtlety of 
those who entered into the dangerous traffic. It 
was, in truth, a trade. The notes were frequently 
sold at so much in the pound, and, as in the in- 
stance about to be related, they were often sent 
into the foreign market. In 1808, Vincent Alessi, 
a native of one of the Italian states, went to Bir- 
mingham to choose some manufactures likely to 
return a sufficient profit in Spain. Amongst others 
he sought a brass-founder, who shewed him that 
which he required, and then drew his attention to 
‘¢ another article,’’ which he said he could sell 
cheaper than any other person in the trade. Mr. 
| Alessi declined purchasing this, as it proved to be 

a forged bank-note; upon which he was shewn 
{some dollars, as fitter for the Spanish market. 
| These also were declined; although it is not much 
to the credit of this Italian that he did not at once 
denounce the dishonesty of the Birmingham brass- 
founder. It would seem, however, from what fol- 
lowed, that Mr. Alessi was not quite unprepared ; 
}as in the evening he was called on by one John 
| Nicholls, and, after some conversation, he agreed 
to take a certain quantity of notes, of different 
value, which were to be paid for at the rate of six 
shillings in the pound. Alessi thought this a very 
profitable business while it lasted, as he could 
always procure as many as he liked, by writing for 
so many dozen candlesticks, calling them Nos. 5, 
2, or 1, according to the amount of the note re- 
|quired. The vigilance of the English police, how- 
ever, was too much even for the subtlety of an 
Italian: he was taken by them, and allowed to turn 
king’s evidence; it being thought very desirable to 
discover the manufactory whence the notes ema- 
nated. In December, John Nicholls received a 
letter from Alessi, stating that he was going to 
America; that he wanted to see Nicholls in Lon- 
don; that he required twenty dozen candlesticks 
No. 5, twenty-four dozen No. 1, and four dozen 
No. 2. Mr. Nicholls, unsuspicious of his corre- 
spondent’s captivity, and consequent frailty, came 
forthwith to town to fulfil so important an order. 
Here an interview was planned within hearing of 
the police officers. Nicholls came with the forged 
notes. 
pay, at six shillings in the pound, saying, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Nicholls, you will take all my money from 
me.”’ ‘* Never mind, Sir,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ it 
will be all returned in the way of business.’ Alessi 
then remarked that it was cold, and put on his hat. 
This was the signal for the officers. To the dealer’s 
surprise and indignation, he found himself en- 
| trapped, with the counterfeit notes in his posses- 
sion, to the precise amount in number and value 
that had been ordered in the letter. Thus Mr. 
| Nicholls found his business suddenly brought to a 
| close, and the brisk trade in imaginary candlesticks 
finished, to the infinite welfare of the public. 








| Here is another 


CURIOUS CASE OF FORGERY. 


In 1780, a gentleman of eminence in the mercan- 
tile world was grieved by the contents of a letter 
which he received from a correspondent at Ham- 
burg, the post-mark of which it bore. From the 
| statement it contained, it appeared that a person 
| most minutely described, had defrauded the writer, 
under extraordinary circumstances, of 3,0007. The 
letter continued to say, information had been ob- 
tained that the defrauder—the dress and person 
|of whom it described—was occasionally to be seen 
on the Dutch Walk of the Royal Exchange. The 
object of the writer was to induce his correspondent 
to invite the party to dinner; and by any moral 
force which could be used, compel him to return 


Alessi counted up the whole sum he was to | 





the money; adding, that if he should be found 
amenable to reason, and evince any signs of re- 
pentance, he might be dismissed with a friendly 
caution and five hundred pounds, as he was a near 
relation of the writer. As the gentleman whose 
name it bore was a profitable correspondent, the 
London merchant kept a keen watch on the Dutch 
Walk, and was at last successful in meeting, and 
being introduced to, the cheat. The invitation to 
dine was accepted; and the host having previously 
given notice to his family to quit the table 
soon after dinner, acquainted his visitor with his 
knowledge of the fraud. Alarm and horror were 
depicted in the countenance of the young man, who, 
with tones apparently tremulous from emotion, 
begged his disgrace might not be made public. To 
this the merchant consented, provided the 3,000/. 
were returned. The visitor sighed deeply ; but said 
that to return all was impossible, as he had unfor- 
tunately spent part of theamount. The remainder, 
however, he proposed to yield instantly, and the 
notes were handed to the merchant, who, after 
dilating upon the goodness of the man he had 
robbed, concluded his moral lesson by handing a 
cheque for 500/. as a proof of his beneficence. The 
following morning the gentleman went to the 
banker to deposit the money he had received, when, 
| to his great surprise, he was told that the notes were 
| counterfeit. His next inquiries were concerning 
the cheque, but that had been cashed shortly after 
the opening of the bank. He immediately sent an 
express to his Hamburg correspondent, who re- 
plied that the letter was a forgery, and that no 
fraud had been committed upon him. The whole 
affair had been plotted by a gang, some of whom 
were on the continent, and some in England. 





Mr. Francis has devoted a large space to 
| the history of Bubbles—a remarkable pheno- 
| menon of mental hallucination—in fact a moral 
|epidemy. Some of these are worth noting, 
|though they scarcely exceed in absurdity the 
| schemes put forth during the railway mania of 
°45, 





BUBBLES. 

Schemes were proposed which would have been 
extravagant in 1825, and which stamped the minds 
| of those who entertained them with what may be 
truly termed a commercial lunacy. One was for 
|the ‘‘ discovery of perpetual motion.’’ Another 
|for subscribing two millions and a half to ‘a 
| promising design hereafter to be promulgated.” 
| A third was a ‘‘ Company for carrying on an un- 
| dertaking of great advantage, but nobody to know 
| what it is; every subscriber who deposits 2/. per 
| share to be entitled to 100/. per annum.’’ Even 
| this insolent attempt on the credulity of the nation 
succeeded ; and when the arch-rogue opened his 
| shop, his house was beset with applicants. In five 
| hours 2,000/, were deposited in the hands of the 
| projector, and from that day he ceased to be heard 
|of in England. Projects like these enlisted the 
lowest with the highest. On some sixpence, and 
|on others on shilling, per cent. was paid; and as 
no capital was required, the comparative beggar 
might indulge in the same advantageous gambling, 
and enjoy the same bright castles in the air, which 
marked the dreams of the rich and the great. Some 
came so low as to ask only one shilling deposit on 
every thousand pounds. Persons of quality, of both 
sexes, were engaged in these. Avarice triumphed 
over dignity; gentlemen met their brokers at ta- 
verns ; ladies at their milliners’ shops. The Eng- 
lish historian says, ‘‘ All distinctions of party, reli- 
gion, sex, character, and circumstances, were swal- 
lowed up in this universal concern, or in some such 
pecuniary project. Exchange-alley was filled with 
a strange concourse of statesmen and clergymen, 
churchmen and dissenters, Whigs and Tories, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, tradesmen, and even multitudes of 
|females. All other professions and employments 
were utterly rejected ; the people’s attention wholly 
engrossed by this and other chimerical schemes, 
which were known by the denomination of bubbles.’’ 
Among the schemes advertised in derision of the 
propensity of the day, was one ‘ for making Butter 
from Beech trees;” another for ‘‘an engine to remove 


the South Sea House to Moorfields ;’’ a third ‘* for 
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teaching wise men to cast nativities.’? The clerks of 
the South Sea Company found it a prosperous period. 
As the lapse of a day might make 100 per cent. dif- 
ference, a 20/. note was frequently given to expe- 
dite the transaction. These perquisites were so 
great, that they wore lace dresses, and answered 
when remonstrated with, that ‘‘ if they did not put 
gold upon their clothes, they could not make away 
with half their earnings.’’ 

New companies started up every day under the 
countenance of the prime nobility. The Prince of 
Wales was constituted governor of the Welsh Cop- 
per Company (by which he made sixty thousand 
pounds, and then withdrew his name); the Duke 
of Bridgewater formed an association for building 
houses in London and Westminster ; and the Duke 
of Chandos appeared at the head of the York 
Building Company. Another ingenious fraud con- 
sisted of the ‘‘ Globe permits,’’ square bits of play- 
ing card, on which were impressed in wax the 
Globe tavern, and inscribed on them ‘ Sail-cloth | 
permits.” These cards were merely permissions to | 
subscribe to some future Sail-cloth Company, and 
were currently sold at sixty guineas each. The 
confusion and crowd were so great that the same 
shares were sometimes sold at the same moment 
100/. higher in one part of the Alley than another. 


Yet, when they had ruined themselves by 
these mad_ speculations, people exclaimed 
against the Bank and its management as the 
cause of their distresses. Is it not so at this 
moment? Are we not intruth suffering from 
the uncalculating folly with which all classes | 
subscribed to railway enterprises beyond their | 
means? And, being thus straitened, rather than | 
rest the blame upon their own want of consi- | 
deration, they turn upon the Bank, and pre-| 
tend that the currency is curtailed through the | 
operation of a wholesome restriction placed | 
upon the power of issuing paper as money, and 
that only the scarcity of cash in the country | 
prevents their meeting their engagements. In | 
truth it is not that cash is scarce in the whole | 
country, but they have parted with their sur- | 
plus capital, and cannot recall it. Before we 
cry out for more paper money, it would be| 
well to recall the terrible scene of ruin and} 
disaster that followed the panic of 1825, when | 
seventy banks closed in ten days, and com- 
paring that with the present crisis, say whether | 
the different result is not due to the fact that | 
on the former occasion the country was full of 
paper money,—on this occasion there is a| 
sound currency. We ask those who may have | 
been misled by the clamours against the Cur- | 
rency Bill and the Bank Parlour, to read Mr. | 
FRANcIs’s description of 








THE PANIC OF 1825, 

The stoppage of the bank of Sir W. Elford, at 
Plymouth, while it added to the alarm in London, 
created a melaucholy scene on the spot. The people 
were almost frantic. The holders of notes crossed | 
and jostled each other in all directions. There was 
literally a whole population with food in abundance 
staring them in the face unable to procure it, as 
nothing but gold would be taken. Daybreak wit- 
nessed the bank surrounded by tumultuous mobs, 
and the civil power mustered in front. ‘‘A night 
of fearful omen succeeded to-many an unfortunate 
family.’’ The run on the Norwich Bank was stopped 
by the notes of the Bank of England being given in 
exchange. On the 12th of December, the crash 
which struck terror and alarm throughout London 
commenced with partners in the banking-house of 
Sir Peter Pole and Co. which was said to have 
yielded 40,0002. a year for the previous seven years, 
announcing their incapacity to meet the claims of | 
their creditors. At nine o’clock this stoppage was | 
known, and the exchange was resorted to to ask the | 
cause, and inquire if other houses were in danger. | 
Forty-four country banks were connected with the | 
firm, and the ruin of many was anticipated. The | 
agitation of the City exceeded everything that had 
been witnessed for a century. The Funds fluctuated 
violently, Rumours of the failures of other firms 





spread rapidly. On the 13th, an important house, | ing, papering, furniture, ornaments; all, in- 


possessed of half a million of undeniable securities, 
declared, after a most severe pressure, an inability 
to meet its creditors. On the 14th, a West-end 
banker advertised that, though compelled to pause 
for the present in his payments, he hoped to resume 
on the following Saturday ; and in this he was suc- 
cessful. On the same day the distress was increased 
by the stoppage of two firms, known as Sikes, Snaith, 
and Co. and Everett, Walker, and Co. The con- 
fusion spread ; men ran in alarm and dread to draw 
the balances from the hands of their bankers. Lom- 
bard-street was crowded with persons waiting in 
anxious fear or idle curiosity. A few gazers around 
a door was sufficient to create the destructive ru- 
mour that a run was madé upon the establishment. 
But there was no occasion for rumour. The people 
seemed to anticipate that the bankers kept all their 
deposits to answer unreasonable demands, and that 
the expense of a banking-house was maintained for 
the sole purpose of benefiting the public. Many a 
firm, of unimpeachable honour and unquestionable 
solvency, was compelled to bend before the storm. 
The merchant looked to his banker for support ; 
but all the efforts of the latter were directed to save 
himself from destruction. The usual channels of 
credit were stopped, and the circulation of the 
country completely deranged. Checks came pour- 
ing in from all quarters ; and it was remarked, that 


‘the question would soon be, not who goes, but | 


who stands ?”’ For two or three days the most un- 
questionable security would not procure money; 
nor could the public funds be said to have a price. 
There was no market for Bank, there were no buyers 
of East-India stock. It was the opinion of Mr. 


Huskisson that in forty-eight hours all dealings | 
would have been stopped between man and man ex- | 


cept by way of barter. Owing to the difference in 
the money and account prices of Consols, those 
bankers Who were compelled to sell stock to raise 
cash paid at the rate of 72 per cent. for the ne- 
cessity. 

Here we pause. Possibly we may return 
for a few more gleanings, should not other 
more urgent claims on our space forbid. 





DECORATIVE ART. 





THERE is a subject growing in interest and 
importance, to which no weekly journal has yet 
devoted more than a casual notice, which, we 
think, might acceptably occupy a sectional de- 
partment of Tue Critic; that is, Decora- 
tive Art; by which we mean the application of 
Art to the conveniences of life,—the combina- 
tion, in fact, of taste with utility. It is now 
rapidly reviving among us after a long sleep, 


and as T'He Critic endeavours to keep pace} 


with improvement, and to record as well as to 
advance whatever belongs to the development 
of mind, we consider that it may not inappro- 
priately seek to stimulate the exertions of those 


| whose thoughts have been directed to the sub- 
| ject of Decorative Art, and to awaken an interest 


for it in others, by collecting whatever informa- 
tion it can procure, by opening its columns to 
the communion of thought, and by endeavour- 
ing to diffuse the principles that can produce, 


and to cultivate the taste that can appreciate, | 
| works of this class. 


Therefore do we invite 
communication and correspondence from all 
who may be engaged in the practice of Deco- 
rative Art, whether as amateurs or in the way 
of business. All specimens of it that may be 
submitted shall receive prompt and particular 
notice ; illustrations will be freely inserted; in 
short, whatever a journal can do to encourage 
by publicity the progress of this branch of Art 
will be done by THe Critic. But it must 


have the cordial co-operation of all who feel an | 


interest in the subject, and especially of those 
who are practically engaged in it. ‘The circle 
is sufficiently wide; it embraces all interior 
decorations not strictly arelaitectural,—paint- 


| diagrams. 








| deed, in our domestic homes to which taste 
| may be applied. 
i 








| ART, 
| TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


| Ir is now generally understood that the Royal 
| Academy will have the whole of the National Gal- 
| lery, and that a new building will be erected for the 
Gallery. A better structure will perhaps thus be 
| obtained, but we doubt if so eligible a site as the 
| present can be fixed upon.——There is still much 
| contention about the mismanagement of the School 
lof Designs. All amounts to the simple fact that 
|the Director has been too indolent or too in- 
|competent to pursue the objects and the duties 
| prescribed to him. No good has been evoked by 
the institution—no advancement made in the art of 
‘design. What more simple course than to pro- 
scribe the director who has thus shirked his duty, 
| and place in his stead one whose acquirements and 
whose will are more in accordance with the require- 
} ments of the institution and the intention of its 
| founders ?—-—-On Monday the newly-incorporated 
| Society of British Artists opened their School of 
Art in the great room of the society in Suffolk- 
| street. Mr. Hurlstone, the president, made a short 
explanatory address, and informed the meeting that 
a class for ladies would be opened next week. At 
| present a [charge is made of two guineas for the 
course, but this is only temporary, and next year 
there will be no charge made. The hours at the 
Royal Academy are from eight to ten—at Suffolk- 
street, from seven to nine. Students will be ad- 
mitted to draw from the living model at the age of 
| twenty, one year earlier than the period permitted 
by the Academy.——On Thursday week the School 
|of the Royal Academy for the Study of the Liv- 
ling Model and the Antique Figure, with the 
| Library and Painting School, were opened to 
|the students. Mr. Jones, the keeper, pre- 
sides over the Antique School—and Mr. Macdowall 
over the Life Academy—for the month. —— 
| Besides the Opera House, the Théatre Frangais is 
being restored by M. Cicéri. The ceiling is being 
| painted by M.Gosse. At the Chamber of Depu- 
| ties great decoration is going on, and M. Horace 
| Vernet is engaged upon the ceiling. Nor is deco- 
| rative sculpture forgotten in the gay capital. The 
municipal council have voted the sum of 76,668 
francs for four statues in stone for the exterior of 
the Bourse, and five new statues are about to be 
placed in the grounds of the Luxembourg, namely, 
| Marguerite de Provence, by Husson ; Anne de 
Bretagne, by Debay; Anne de Beaujeu, daughter 
of Louis XI. by Gatteaux; Anne of Austria, by 
| Ramus; and Marie de Medicis, by Callouet. 
—>— 

| The Society of British Artists opened their schools 
|/on Monday evening last, when Mr. Hurlstone, the 
| president, delivered an address, in which he took a 
retrospective view of the Society and its doings, 
together with its present and prospective objects and 
hopes, which we are bound to say, if carried out, 
cannot fail to confer a vast amount of good to artists 
and the arts. There are to be schools for the study 
of the antique, the nude figure, classic drapery, land- 
scape (as far as may be) perspective; lectures on 
anatomy, chromatics, meteorology, geology, &c. ; 
besides a most novel and important feature, viz. the 
exhibition of the figure under muscular action, the 
opportunities of witnessing which, afforded by the 
Olympic Games, is thought to have so materially pro- 
| moted the perfection of Grecian sculpture, since their 
knowledge of anatomy must necessarily have been too 
limited to be serviceable. At the conclusion of the 
address Dr. Meryon delivered a lecture on compara- 
tive anatomy, illustrated by various specimens and 
The advantages held forth are in some 
respects superior to those of the Royal Academy—a 
body we do not like finding fault with, and that has 
really done a great deal towards fostering the arts, 
but which we do think, in these times, ought to move 
on; the lectures, for instance, of several of its pro- 
fessors are acquaintances of such long standing as to 
command the attendance only of a dozen novitiate 
students. 


—— 
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The Works of William Hogarth. Part II. 
Braine and Co. 
this tralyEnglish painter has long been wanted, and 
we are glad to find an endeavour made to supply 
the demand. It is extremely well got up. Four 
engravings and explanatory text are given for a 
shilling, and artists of ability are evidently engaged 
upon the work. The second number contains 
‘¢ Southwark Fair,’’ 
humorists, and the skill of the engraver is here 
tested by the perfection with which he has preserved 
the traits of character in each of the faces in the 
multitude. This is followed by the first of the 
series of *‘ Marriage 4 la Mode ;”’ then there is that 
clever sketch, ‘‘The Laughing Audience,’”’ where 
genius is stamped in every touch. 
‘‘The Rake’s Progress’’ concludes the number, 
which we commend to every portfolio, nay, to every 
household. 

The Art-Union Monthly Journal for October, 
besides every kind of intelligence from all parts of the 
world relating toart and its progress, presentsengrav- 
ings and woodcuts worth far more than the cost of 
the entire number. Thus, there is a large picture 
called ‘‘ The Mother’s Welcome,’”’ by Portock, 
and Barry’s ‘ Sleeping Nymph.’’ A multitude 
of woodcuts illustrate the account of the Exhibi- 
tion of Industrial Art at Brussels, and Mrs. 
Ha.v’s beautiful fairy tale entitled ‘‘ Midsummer 
Eve.’ The Art-Union has already done good 
service by exposing the frauds of the picture- 
dealers, and we are glad to see that it continues its 
fearless denunciations of the system, and points to 
names and places. 

Atlas of Alison’s History of Europe, Part VI. 
contains ground-plans of the battles of Jena, Pul- 


tush, Preussisch-Eylau, Keilsburg, and Friedland. | 


It is an indispensable companion of the standard 
history it illustrates. 





“MUSIC. 
MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


MADAME Anna Bitsnop is winning golden ho- 
nours in America. The journals speak in terms of 
unbounded admiration of her vocal powers, and she 
is pronounced to be the greatest singer that Eng- 
land has ever produced. The eulogies of Jenny 
Lind are insignificant when compared to the almost 
prostrate worship and fulsome adulation with which 
Madame Anna is greeted.——A corespondent in a 
musical journal complains of the absence of con- 
gregational singing in our places of worship. He 


attributes the silence of congregations to the fact of | 


triple instead of tenor melody, and harmony in- 
stead of wnison, being adopted by our choirs. The 
writer agues that very few persons can follow in 
triple, and that Aarmony, though the most musi- 
cal, is also impracticable in a large assembly. 
Some dissatisfaction was felt by the professionals at 
the Gloucester musical festival on Thursday, on 
account of the curtailment of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony, by direction of the stewards.——At Edin- 
burgh ‘‘ the Sharpers’’ have adopted a curious 
plan for collecting mobs to enable them to practise 
their arts. Modest young ladies are selected as 
they pass the streets, and hailed with a shout of 





** Jenny Lind.’’ A large collection of the curi- 
ous is the consequence. A lady was last week 
compelled to run for refuge intoa shop, so assailed 


was she by the gratuitous admirers of Jenny Lind. 
There is more gossip of Jenny Lind and her 
intended marriage ; but all is baseless, as is proved 
by herexit from London. She is now amongst her 
Hamburg friends, having flatly declined the offer of 
1,000/. if she would sing two nights at Dublin. 
Her appearance at Exeter on Friday last was en- 
thusiastically greeted; but speculators in the 
tickets got bitten, for the attendance was not so 
numerous as had been anticipated. Madame 
Dulcken, accompanied by Mr. John Parry, has 
been giving pianoforte matinées this week in the 
provinces,——It is stated that, during his late tour, 
M. Jullien offered Madame Viardot Garcia one 
hundred guineas per night, to appear forty nights 
at Drury Lane theatre, the money to be deposited 
at Rothschild’s bank. This offer was declined by 





A cheap edition of the works of| artiste will yet be obtained. 


The second of | 


and it is hoped that the services of this wonderful 
Mr. French 
Flowers is composing an oratorio; we have 
net heard what subject the founder of the 
‘* Contrapuntists’ Society ’’ has selected.——Mr. 
Edward Loder is writing a new opera for the 
Drury Lane company to a libretto, founded on 
Sheridan’s play of Pizarro, by Charles Rosenberg. 





with its wonderful crowd of} Mr. Loder is also far advanced in an opera for the 


Princess’s; the subject is The Last Days of Pom- 
peii. Mr. Wetherbee has accepted an engage- 
ment to deliver a course of six lectures on the 
Italian and German schools of vocal melody, at the 
Royal Institution, Manchester, in February next. 
——Rossini has been appointed Captain of the 
National Guard at Bologna. The grand maestro, 
it is said, already takes great interest in his military 
avocations, and threatens to indite a national hymn, 
the very sound of which will rouse all Italy to 
frenzy, and affright Austria back to her capital.—— 
The new decorations of Drury Lane Theatre are 
described by the Builder as being simple, although 
exceedingly effective. The ground of the whole is 
a faint blossom colour, approaching a white, and 
the ornaments, which are all appliqué, are gilt. The 
fronts of all the boxes are laced with a trellis of 
large mesh, formed of an enriched moulding gilt, 
and upon this festoons of detached flowers, very 
nicely modelled, and also gilt, are suspended. On 
the dress boxes the festoons are looped through 
wreaths; on the next tier, tied with a gilt riband, 
and on the front of the third tier the festoon con- 
sists of riband only. The fluted Corinthian columns 
which form the proscenium, two on each side, have 
| their caps and bases gilt; and the flutes entwined 
| by a continuous wreath of flowers gilt, as have also 
the small columns which support the boxes through- 
out the house. The whole of the ornaments, fruit 
and flower work, are of papier maché—the orna- 
mented mouldings which forms the trellis being of 
a new patent machine-made kind, and were made, 
gilt, and fixed in five weeks by Mr. Bielefeld. The 
ceiling is painted to represent the sky seen from a 
roofless building, and much ingenuity is exhibited 
|in the endeavour. A continuation of the gilt trellis 
work rising from the walls forms an inclosure 
| around the lower part of the circle ; and the central 
| glass chandelier—a new one—is made to present, 
| by masses of drops, six flags, with the lines of the 
union-jack marked on each of them by light. It is 
kept close up to the ceiling, and is seen to be held 
by six flying Cupids. For colour, entire dependence 
is placed on the draperies, in respect of which Mr. 
Frederick Gye has taken a bold step. Acting pro- 
bably on the proverbial partiality of the fairer por- 
tion of the British public for a red coat, he has 
adopted nothing more nor less for his draperies 
than bright scarlet cloth with yellow edging, which 
must produce a brilliant effect. The boxes are lined 
with yellow-patterned paper on a crimson ground. 
The ‘* family boxes’’ have been cleared away, so as 
to form an inclosed area for standing spectators. 
The lovers of music in Vienna some time since 
subscribed each a small sum to havea medal struck 
in honour of M. Meyerbeer. This work has just 
been completed by M. Riesck, engraver to the 
Mint: on one side it bears the bust of M. Meyer- 
beer, and on the other the following inscription, 
surrounded with laurels, ‘‘ To the great musical 
composer, 1847.’’ The engraver presented one of 
these medals to the King of Prussia, who conferred 
on M. Riesck the gold medal of merit. 














—~— 

Caldwell’s Musical Journal for October is re- 
markable for cheapness measured by quantity ; but 
we cannot say so much for the quality. Jenny 
Linp has not sung the song to which her name is 
here attached. The quadrilles are pretty. But why, 
instead of fifth-rate original music, do not the pub- 
lishers give a collection from the first-rate produc- 
tions of the great masters? It would cost less and 
please more. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRICAL CHRONICLE. — Madame ANNA 





Madame Viardot, Negotiations are still pending, 


,THuLon is engaged to appear soon at the Prin- 


cess’s, thus adding another to the talented attrac- 
tions at this theatre. The death of Mr. R. R. 
PEAKE, the popular dramatic author, has caused 
much regret in the theatrical world. Mr. Peake 
| has left a numerous family, whose circumstances 
| are very indifferent. A subscription is immediately 
to be set on foot, and a benefit arranged for the 
assistance of those who have been dependent on his 
talent and his exertions. Mr. PEAKE was as much 
respected by the whole body of persons connected 
with theatres for his excellent private qualities, as 
he was esteemed by the public for the unceasing 
amusement he afforded them during many years. 

HAYMARKET.—Mr. WEBSTER opened the season 
on Saturday with The School for Scandal, and The 
Invisible Prince, to a house crowded in every part. 
All the old favourites were loudly greeted on making 
their appearance. The play was strongly cast, and 
exhibited the whole strength of the company. FAR- 
REN’S Sir Peter Teazle was as genuine as ever, pre- 
serving all the fine points which have made it famous. 
Lady Teazle was uadertaken by Mrs. NISBETT, 
whose personification of it partook of her own indi- 
vidualities, and differed considerably from the con- 
ventional idea of that true woman’s character. 
Perhaps there was, if any thing, a little too much 
levity of air and tone for the actual Lady Teazle; she 
was too much what the young wife is supposed to be, 
and not quite enough of that which she proves to be. 
The reconciliation and quarrel scene was inimitable ; 
but her manner after the fall of the screen did not 
shew quite enough of anguish or of shame. That 
was as obviously acted as were the higher scenes easy, 
natural, and unforced. Mrs. GLOVER was a per- 
fect Mrs. Candour. CRESWICK, appearing for the 
first time on these boards, was a clever Joseph Surface. 
Curiosity had been most excited, however, by the an- 
nounced appearance of Mr. FARREN, jun. as Charies 
Surface; nor were the admirers of the father disap- 
pointed in the performance of the son, who promises 
to sustain the reputation he inherits. He is a very 
young man, and looked the character well. He has 
been evidently in good training; was au fait at the 
business of the stage, and extremely easy and self- 
possessed. His movements had a little of that peculiar 
angularity which belongs to youth passing into man- 
hood, before, as it were, the use of the suddenly ex- 
panded frame becomes familiar. This, however, time 
will cure. His voice, too, was not sufficiently under 
control. His tones varied from treble to bass half-a- 
dozen times in the same sentence. This also will be 
remedied by time; but we would recommend Mr. 
FARREN to watch it narrowly, and read aloud every 
day for some months, in the hearing of a friend, lest 
the defect should become habitual. We shall conti- 
nue to watch his progress with great interest, and take 
the liberty of tendering friendly criticism, on whose ho- 
nesty, at least, he may rely. Maria introduced anew 
actress, Miss MisseNtT. Her performance was quiet 
and unaffected ; but, we fear, that she is not quite of 
the Haymarket standard of ability. Mr. WEBSTER 
undertook the part of Moses, and made a character of 
it by his admirable personification. It is one of the 
many merits of Mr. WEBSTER, that, with great ge- 
nius, he will condescend to what are called third or 
even fourth-rate parts, when they contribute to the 
effect of the whole. He never avails himself of his 
position as a manager to assume the prominent parts 
for which others are qualified. He casts the drama 
to the best capacities of his company, and then as- 
sumes for himself that which no other can or will 
undertake. So judicious a manager could not fail of 
success, for he deserves it. 

PrRiNcESS’s TAHEATRE.—The winter season of 
this favourite theatre commenced on Monday, with 
the combived attraction of MACREADY and Miss 
CuSHMAN, in Macbeth. The house was crowded in 
every part. MACREADY appeared somewhat out 
of play in the earlier scenes, as if his spirits were 
flagging from iliness; but he regained all his 
powers as he proceeded, and in the two last acts 
was as fine as ever we saw him. Already we have 
more than once commented upon his conception of 
this character, of which, though differing from the 
received reading, we entirely approve: it would be a 
waste of time to repeat those views now. Miss 
CUSHMAN was enthusiastically greeted, proving the 
strong hold she has taken of’the London public. Of 
this lady THe Critic has from the first held but one 
opinion, and every fresh visit confirms the judgment. 
We look upon her as beyond compare the greatest 
actress of her time, and this in spite of many manifest 
defects. She has genius, and that compensates for 
all. For the first quarter of an hour the stranger 
wonders at her reputation: he is offended by her 
American nasal accent, by her plain features, her 








brawny frame, her manly step, her readings, differing 
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so widely from the conventional ones, and her action, 
so entirely her own. But presently and imperceptibly 
he finds himself attracted to listen as by a spell,— 
meanings he had never recognised before flash upon his 
mind: he forgets the voice, the face, the manner—he 
thinks not even of Miss CusHMAN at all— he no 
longer sees her—he hears, sees only Lady Macbeth ; 
it ceases to be to him a stage, an actress, a poet’s 
fiction; it is a reality, an existence, a creation that 
speaks and moves before him, absorbs his interest, 
compels his sympathies,gexcites his admiration, his 
fear, his hate, or his horror. This is the triumph of 
genius, and this may Miss CusHMAN boast. Her Lady 
Macbeth is remarkable for its power. She is always 
the superior mind, swaying her husband by her 
stronger will. She is entirely thequeen. We cannot 
imagine that Mrs. Sippons herself could better have 
personified the grand conception of the dramatist. 
Of the other characters nothing can be said. The 
theatre has been newly painted, as we found to our 
cost, for it has been done with bad paint, the surface 
of which came off, spoiling for us a coat and other 
clothes, and many have made the same complaint. 


Mr. Mappox should call the painter to account for | 


inflicting so costly a penalty upon his patrons. The 
Stranger, Romeo and Juliet, and other stock plays 
have followed through the week. 

SADLER’S WELLS.—Macbeth has been repeated 
here to crowded audiences ; the judicious restoration 
of the text of Shakspere wins in the estimation on 
repetition. Werconfess that at the first performance 
we were not quite certain that the omission of the 
magnificent Corelli-like music, attributed to Mar- 
THEW LOCKE, was prudent—such is our tenacity of 
time-honoured custom ; but however much we may 
regret its loss, certain it is that the unity of action of 
the tragedy is thereby materially perfected: it is, 
however, performed by the orchestra during the in- 
terval between the acts. We cannot resist commend- 
ing the complete manner with which it is put upon 
the stage, and the attention paid to subordinate ef- 
fects, from the train of varlets bearing the feast to 


@ the howling of the battle, distinguishable beneath the 


dialogue in the last scene. Mr. PHewps’s acting is 
life-like and masterly. On the occasion of the indis- 
position of Miss ADDISON, the part of Lady Mac- 
beth was, at a very short notice, most creditably sus- 
tained by Miss RICHARDSON. 

Drury-LANE. — JULLIEN opened this theatre 
last night for a series of concerts, previously to the 
commencement of the opera season. The same 
powerful orchestra, and the same choice of excellent 
music which has distinguished his previous concerts, 
are found in these. The quadrille of the night was 
made up of Swiss airs, and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. It is a decided hit. The house was too 
crowded to permit us to remain through the per- 
formance ; we must reserve details for a more lei- 
surely notice, and in the meanwhile we recommend a 
visit to all our readers. The house has been newly 
and very handsomely decorated. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 


S1r,—Will you allow me to call your attention to a 
review of Marie in your paper of last week, evidently 
written in ignorance of the fact that Count d’Orsay has 
thought proper to suppress the real title of the work 
in question, together with the author’s name,—The 
Enchanted Lake, or The Devil’s Lake, by George 
Sand, being the legitimate title? Will you further 
allow me to draw your attention toa short notice, 
which my friends the Howitts were kind enough to 
admit into their journal, and which I now forward, for 
the grounds upon which J think this literary fraud 
should be exposed? With grateful acknowledgments 
for encouragements received through your journal, 
and in the belief that its pages are open for the pro- 
tection of the right, 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
4, Paragon, Clifton. MatTiILpA M. Hays, 
Oct. 1. 
—>— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Srr,—I had occasion to address you a short time 
since as to what appeared to me rather extraordi- 
nary, namely, that several books which had been re- 
viewed in Toe Critic were not known to the 
booksellers, and you were good enough to notice my 
complaint in your next number. I am, however, 
again placed in the same predicament, having received 
the inclosed answer from my country bookseller, on 
sending for the two works therein named. As I 
know not what other course to pursue, I again 
trouble you upon the subject, that you may take such 


I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
F. J. KEisey. 
West Lavington, October 6, 1847. 


necessary. 


Stephens’s Musical Service of the Church of England, 
as they have been unable to find out. H. Bull in- 


organist of Trinity Church, Paddington. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


SONNET. 
By Caper CAMPBELL, 


Ur from my boyhoood, from the invisible realm 
Of spirits, hath a longing to me clung 
To be a witness of what stirs the young 
To frenzied terror. Graveyards, that o’erwhelm 
Youth with cold fear, I’ve sought when darkness flung 





Mystery o’er earth ; and sigh’d to hear the tongue 
Of death respond to mine—ev’n as the helm 

Answers the steersman! But the wind, which sung 
Sad dirges in the grass, was all I heard ; 

And shadows, that from substance fell, alone 
Met my inquisitive gaze :—no spectre cast 

A light athwart my path,—no whispered moan 
Burthened the breeze-wing; but Night’s haunting bird 
Saluted me with hootings as I passed ! 





NWECROLOGY. 


HENRY HOWARD, R.A. 
Mr. Howard, the Royal Academician, the secre- 


in that Institution, died on the 5th inst. at Oxford, in 
.the 78th year of his age. Mr. Howard began to ex- 
hibit for the first time at the Royal Academy in the 
year 1794. He was then at Rome, and sent for 
exhibition ‘‘The Dream of Cain,’’ from Gesner’s 
‘* Death of Abel.’? In 1795 we find him living in the 
Strand, and exhibiting, at Somerset-house, ‘* Puck, 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ ‘‘ Ariel, from the 
Tempest,’’ and ‘‘ Satan awakening in the Burning 
Lake.’’ In 1801 he was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and in 1808, at the same time with the 
late Mr. Phillips, an R.A. In 1811, on the death of 
Mr. Richards, he was made Secretary tothe Royal Aca- 
demy; and in 1833, on the resignation of Mr. Phillips, 
selected to fill the important office of Professor of 
Painting in that Institution. He had, throughout a 
long life, devoted himself to the poetic portion of his 
art, and endeavoured to work ina spirit something be- 
tween the styles of his two best friends—Flaxman and 


Exhibition) owes several of its excellences to a careful 
recollectionof Mr. Howard’smanner. His latter works 
were his dotages. The Academicians, however, 
recollecting his earlier achievements, hung them in 
capital places, to the exclusion of better works ; and 


thing of his earlier works, sneered—not unjustly, in 
some respects, but too sarcastically—at the last la- 
bours of the lagging and exhausted veteran. His 
lectures were never printed entire; but the bulk, and 
from what we remember, the better portions of them, 
may be found in the columns of the Atheneum. There 
| is little that is novel or striking about them. They 
| wander over a beaten track, and we have little more 
| than old thoughts in different words—like a course 
of yesterday’s dishes, new-heated for another dinner. 
He was not particularly troubled with purchasers and 
patrons, and for some years may be said to have sub- 
sisted on what he had already gained, and the salary 
| he received from his situation in the academy. One 
| of his best friends was Sir John Soane, and perhaps 
| he may be seen to as great advantage in the Soane 
Museum, as in any collection we can at this moment 
name. Mr. Howard was the third senior royal aca- 
demician ; the father of the acedemy is the estimable 
president, and the next in succession Mr. J. M. W. 
Turner. The new secretary will, of course, be Mr. 
Knight, who has acted as deputy to Mr. Howard for 
some time past.—Daily News. 











JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 
Liquid Manure, the Wealth of Towns : a Letter 
addressed to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
on the occasion of their Meeting in Shrewsbury, 
July, 1845. By A Practica, Man. 
London, 1847. pl 


steps, or give me such information, as you may deem 


Messrs. Longman require to know who are the 
publishers of Murknich on the Human Skin, and of 


formed them that the author of the latter work was 


tary to the Academy, and the Professor of Painting 


Stothard. His early works were his best; nor is it too | 
much to say that the ‘‘ Una” of Mr. Frost (in the last | 


critics and the younger race, who knew little or no- | 


length taken a firm hold of the public mind. 
Every succeeding day proves this growing in- 
terest by the most tangible signs,—the atten- 
tion paid to it by the editors of the newspapers, 
and the continual correspondence that occupies 
their columns, contributed by practical men as 
well as by men of science, asking and giving 
information. The Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company, more especially, as having been the 
pioneer in this great work, and the body to 
whom the Legislature has been pleased to 
intrust the carrying out of the enterprise, is of 
course peculiarly the centre of these eager 
inquiries. Between answering the letters that 
crowd his table, and explaining to curious 
callers the particulars they desire to learn, we 
understand that the intelligent and active 
secretary of the company finds his days fully 
occupied. To THe Critic, as the journal 
that has given particular attention to the sub- 
ject, and which has therefore been made, 
as it were, its public organ, another crowd 
of correspondents address themselves for in- 
formation ; and we have endeavoured to give a 
reply to all, either by reference to published 
particulars, or by transmitting their letters to 
| the secretary of the company, or by personally 
addressing the writers, and sometimes, when 
the queries involve replies of general interest, 
we have published both in our columns. And _ 
this labour we have undertaken in the convic- 

| tion that there is no topic of the time fraught 

| with greater national advantage, whether it be 
;counted in gold or in health, and that the 
| company incorporated by Parliament to carry 
it into practical operation deserves all the sup- 
port and encouragement that can be given to 
it, and will reap the rich reward of its enter- 
| prise amidst the blessings of the community it 
will have served, precisely in proportion to 
its own gains. Nor can that assistance be more 
effectually given than by contributing to these 
}columns whatever information the experienced 
may possess that seems likely to aid their ope- 
rations. 

| The pamphlet before us shews that the pro- 

| vinces have taken as deep an interest in this 
| question as the metropolis. The author is one 
|of those intelligent persons who anticipate 
|improvements. He seems long ago to have 
discovered the value of sewage-manure, and 
the wantonness of waste that throws it into 

| the rivers instead of giving it back to the land, 
|to be the agent for renewed fertility. Why, he 
| asks, do we send ships across the Atlantic for 
| guano, when we have a manure equally valu- 
able at our own doors? Well may the question 
| thus nakedly put startle the reader. Yetis the 
fact undeniable. We procure at a vast ex- 
| pense from Africa and America that which for 
| a trifling cost can be procured at home. But 
let him speak for himself :— 











It is indeed lamentable to think how much valu- 
}able manure, which ought to enrich our fields and 
gardens, goes to waste, and is washed down to 
the sea by our rivers. Persons who have not re- 
| flected upon this subject will hardly credit me, when 
I state the enormous waste, and great pecuniary 
| oars which our Jand sustains in this way. It is said, 
in good authority, that each inhabitant of a town 
|contributes in the course of a year, that, which 
applied to the purposes of agriculture has, at the 
very lowest, a money value of five shillings. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, which is evidently 
much too low, the waste in this one article alone, 
j}in a town having a population of 20,000 inha- 
| bitants, must amount to five thousand pounds 
jannually. It has been also calculated that the 
| human refuse of London is annually worth 500,000/. 
lor half a million. Again, on referring to Pro- 


THE subject of the application of the refuse | fessor Johnstone’s Lectures, we find the following 
of towns to the increase of national wealth | curious calculation :—‘ If we estimate the liquid 
and the improvement of agriculture, has at| manure of each individual, on an average, at only 
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600 pounds, then there are carried into the common | It was after an anxious inquiry by a Com- | my house, and what was recorded in the'Newspapers, 


sewers of a city of 15,000 inhabitants, a yearly | mittee of the House of Commons that the | relative to the performance of my patient on that 


weight of 600,000 pounds, or 270 tons of manure, 
which, at the present price of guano (10/. per ton), 
is worth 2,700/., which would no doubt prove more 
fertilizing than its own weight of guano, and might 


be expected to raise an increased produce of not less | 


than 1,000 quarters of grain.’’ 


Our readers are probably aware that, while 
all have acknowledged the value of the manure 
annually wasted, the difference that has 
hitherto prevented its practical use, has been a 
question whether it should be taken in a liquid 
or a solid form,—the latter involving great ex- 
pense, and being attended with almost insuper- 
able difficulties. The opinions of the most 
eminent chemists and farmers, and the results 
of actual experiment, have at length determined 
the doubt in favour of the application of ma- 
nure in a liquid form, not only as the most 
economical, but as the most effective. We have 
already laid before our readers the results of 
various experiments that have been tried in 
various parts of Europe, all confirming the 
same conclusion. We add a few adduced by 
the author of this Letter, and which differ from 
those previously described :— 


It is evident that the value of human and other 


liquid manure has long been known in this and other | 


countries. My own grandsire was celebrated for 
his fine asparagus, and I am informed that the se- 
cret of his success in raising this delightful vege- 
table in such perfection was, that he caused the 
liquid manure of his cow-house to run over the aspa- 
ragus beds in his garden. I am acquainted with a 
gentleman who collects the liquid from the - 

Inn stables, and carts it off from time to time in a 


large iron tank to his farm ; and the value of such | 


liquid manure must be very great; but, what a pity 
it is that the same judicious economy is not ex- 


F 
tended to the preservation of all the much more 


valuable human liquid manure of the same esta- 
blishment! The following experiment will illus- 
trate the different powers of the several kinds of 
manure used in this instance. About two years 


ago I sowed three equal portions of ground with | 


wheat: No. 1 being manured with common stable 


dung; No. 2, with guano; and No. 3, with human | 


liquid manure. When the wheat had grown up I 
shewed the results to two gentlemen well conver- 
sant with farming operations, and asked them which 
was the best crop. Without being told the cause 
of the difference, they both separately selected that 
manured with liquid manure as decidedly the best. 
To shew that the same fertilising agent is appli- 
cable also to the purposes of horticulture, I quote 
the following experiment. Last spring, I sowed 
three equal portions of soil with radish seed; No. 1 
being left without manure; No. 2 being strewed 
with guano; No. 3, watered with liquid manure. 
I have just removed the produce of each, and find 
that the weight of radishes from No. 2 is three 
times that of No. 1; the produce of No. 3 is six- 


fold that of No. 2, and eight-fold that of No. 1. | 


Taking a single radish also from each, I find that 
one of the largest from No. 1, weighs 232 grains ; 
one of the best from No. 2, 406 grains; and an 
average one of No. 3, 850 grains.* The Chinese 
are fully aware of the excellent effects of human 
excrements on the soil, and particularly of the 
liquid portion ; in fact, so much so, that ‘‘ the laws 
of the state forbid that any of them should be 
thrown away, and reservoirs are in every house, in 
which they are collected with the greatest care. 
No other kind of manure is used for their corn- 
fields.”’ 


* Let it not be supposed that these gigantic radishes are 
fibrous stringy, and, therefore, less fit for the table. On the 
contrary, they are as good to the taste, if not better, than 
those grown of the ordinary size. If the same results follow 
the application of liquid manure to corn lands, as the author 
confidently expects, England may soon cease to import corn 
from other countries ; and the author anticipates that the 
Weight and nutritive qualities of grain will be, at the same 
time, much increased by this kind of manure, owing to the 
large supply of phosphates. But the results of such expe- 


riments as these must be reserved for a future year and | 


another occasion. 


| Legislature gave its sanction to the plan of the 
| Metropolitan Company, as being the preferable 
one; and the peculiar feature of that plan is, 
the application of liquid sewage. 
The author proceeds to contend that, if the 
annual value of the sewage of a town of only 
| 15,000 inhabitants be 2,700/., it would amply 
| pay for its collection and distribution ; and he 
| goes on to shew how this might be done at 
| Shrewsbury. Into these calculations it is need- 
less to enter; but the reader will readily apply 
his multiplication tables to this cautious state- 
;ment of a disinterested person, and he will 
find that, if the sewage in a town of 15,000 
|inhabitants be worth 2,700/. per year, that of 
|the metropolis, with its two millions of in- 
| habitants, must be worth 359,000/.; and this is 
| the lowest estimate that has been ever made. 
To this pamphlet are appended some ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable notes, to which 
we will next week invite the attention of oyr 
| readers. 


| 


—>—- 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Sr1r,—I have to express my best thanks for your 
| prompt and highly satisfactory reply to my queries 
| regarding some points connected with the Metropoli- 
} tan Sewage Manure Company. From what is stated 
in your paper of Saturday last, no fear, I am now 
| satisfied, need now be apprehended on the score of a 
jmnisance. I can have little doubt but that, once the 
works are in operation, the success of the scheme 
| will be establishec to the conviction of all, and that a 
great rise in the value of the lands lying within the 
range of the company’s means of supply will rapidly 
take place. It might be desirable to know what ex- 
| tent of country lies within that range, and what the 
present average rates of rent are. Doubtless parties 
| in the neighbourhood will be wide awake to the im- 
mense profit to be made by securing on present terms 
leases of such poor lands; but it may also be fair to 
the proprietors to put them on their guard in 
this respect, by informing them of what has taken 
place with regard to the poor lands in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, to which the Sewage Manure has been 
applied. These lands, it is understood, have risen 
from a few shillings to 51. or more, peracre. The 
lands about Manchester have also, it may be pre- 
| sumed, risen in value accordingly. In the event of 
the complete success of the present limited experi- 
ment, other companies will doubtless be got up in the 


metropolis, and I should be glad to know how far | 


the Act obtained by our company protects them from 
competition, or secures to them the privilege of sup- 
plying the lands in the vicinity of London in different 
directions, by establishing the requisite machinery 
| and sewage pipes in those quarters. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
A METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
CoMPANY SHAREHOLDER. 


Oct. 4. 





| SOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPRY. 


JENNY LIND AND THE SOMNAMBULIST. 
** Park-street, Bristol. 

‘‘Sir,—The paragraphs which have appeared in 
different papers giving an account of the extraordi- 
nary phenomena of mesmerism as witnessed by Mdlle. 
Jenny Lind, at Mr. Braid’s, surgeon, Manchester, 
have, as might have been expected, produced the most 
contradictory opinions as regards the facts themselves. 
To some individuals, however, they have proved quite 
a stumblingblock ; and not admitting any evidence 
which does not accord with the experience of their 
own limited range, they have thought it most easy 
and convenient to deny altogether the facts as having 
occurred. One paper (Douglas Jerrold’s) sensibly 
admits that it is either a fact or not a fact: if not a 
fact, it ought to be denied—if a fact, it ought to be 
respected. The following extracts of a letter from Mr. 
Braid, surgeon, of Manchester, will, I think, assist 
the public in forming a correct estimate for them- 
selves. ‘*T am, Sir, yours, &c. 

‘* HENRY Storer, M.D.’’ 
‘* 3, St. Peter’s-square, Manchester, 
** September 28, 1847, 
“DEAR Sin,—Mademoiselle Jenny Lind was at 


{oceasion, was merely a correct narrative of facts, 
| without the slightest exaggeration whatever ; and I feel 
confident that, if tested at the proper stage of the 
sleep, she (the patient) will imitate correctly both 
words and music (within the compass of her voice) in 
accompanying any one in singing any song in any 
language. She was tested again on Wednesday, the 
22nd instant, in the presence of Dr. Knox, the cele- 
brated anatomist; Nr. Noble, Mr. Reid, Mr. Greaves, 
Mr. Langley, surgeons of this town ; and Dr. Cassels, 
two clergymen, Mr. Alderman Watkins, late mayor 
of Manchester; Mr. Thomas Lowler, proprietor of the 
Manchester Courier; Mr. Archibald Prentice, Mr. 
Charles Samuels, Mr. Greig, our distinguished and 
well-known poet Mr. Charles Swain, and a large 
| number of ladies and gentlemen besides; when she 
| was equally successful in accompanying a professional 
| singer in English, French, Italian, and Latin songs, of 
| which she is quite ignorant in the waking state, and 
| yet she gave both words and music as promptly and 
correctly as if she had been accustomed to sing 
them. When the external ears were closely stopped, 
she could neither imitate music nor words; but the in- 
stant they were unstopped, she caught up both the 
notes and syllables the tester was then enunciating. 
She thus sang or was mute as frequently and as long 
as these testings were resorted to, both when tried by 
myself and Mr. Noble. She also imitated, correctly, 
Greek spoken by a clergyman, and Celtic spoken by 
Mr. Langley, secretary of the Manchester Atheneum. 
These effects (says Mr. Braid) I attribute to a re- 
markable exaltation of the senses, with increased 
activity of the muscular sense during the hypnotic or 
mesmeric state. 

‘¢ Last Friday I hypnotised (the term I use for 
mesmerism) a patient for the first time, who was a 
perfect stranger to me, and she proved quite compe- 
tent, at a first trial, to sing correctly, in the same 
manner as the above patient, songs in Latin and 
Italian, and spoke French after her mistress, with the 
utmost accuracy.’’ Mr. Braid concludes by saying— 





he may prefer, in order to account for the remarkable 
powers of phonic imitation of the above-named som- 
nambulists; but I deny that any man has a right, on 
the mere ground of pre-conceit and prejudice, to call 
in question the truth of what is recorded as the posi- 
tive conviction of so many competent and credible 
witnesses, where the mode of testing and nature of 
the inquiry were so obvious and simple as could admit 
of no possible collusion or illusion, had such been 
attempted.”’ 
** To Dr. Storer, Bristol.’’ 





Deirs-at-Haw, Nert of Kin, Ke, TManted. 





(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tor 
Critic from the advertisements that have appeared in 
the newspapers during the present century. ‘he refe- 
rence, with the date and place of each advertisement, 
cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty: but the figures refer to a corresponding entry in 
a book kept at Tue Critic Office, where these particu- 
lars are preserved, and which will be communicated to 
any applicant. ‘To prevent impertinent curiosity, a fee of 
half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the pub- 
lisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount in- 
closed.] 

1109. Next or Kin of the Right Hon, Witt1Am Lorp 
Stowe vt (died Jan. 20, 1836), or their representa- 
tives. 

1110, Jonn PounpssBerry, of Taunton, Somerset, who is 
supposed to have left England about forty-seven 
years ago; or, in case of his death, his Heir-at-Law. 
Something to advantage. 

1111, Next or Kin of Jonn Cartiicn, formerly of Mac- 
clesfield, Cheshire, but afterwards of Oaklands, Bos- 
ley, near Congleton (died March 25, 1836), or his 
representatives. 

1112. Next or Kin of WiLttAm Price, of Gresse-street, 
Rathbone-place, Middlesex, and previously of Brecon 
(died March 30, 1835), or their legal and personal re- 
presentatives. 

1113, Next or Kin of Samuet Henry WILt1aAms, of 
Chester-terrace, Regent’s Park, Middlesex (died in 
December, 1833). 

1114. ANN Prick, niece of Samuel Price, esq. late of Marl- 
ton, Wicklow, Ireland. Something to advantage. 

1115, Witt or TeSTAMENTARY PareR made by Mrs. 
ELIZABETH SARAH, the wife of Lieut James Lasu, 
R.N. of No, 16, Goulden-terrace, Barnsbury-road, 
Islington, London 

1116, THomas Sracy, who formerly lived in the service of 
General Vice, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. James Stowkery, 
of Yorkshire, and afterwards of Gloucester. Some- 
thing to advantage. 

1117. Hetr-at-Law and Next or Kin of Francis 
Brookes, of Moss Pitt, Stafford, gentleman (died 
November, 1836), or their representatives. 

1118, —— WiLL Is, who about twenty years since lived with 

a family then staying at the Bath Hotel, Arlington- 

street, Piccadilly. Something to advantage. 








“T consider every man has a right to form any theory od 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Analysis of Gothick Architecture, &c. illustrated by nume- 
rous engravings by R. & J. A. Brandon, 2 vols. 4to. 5/. 5s. 
cl.—Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Reading Companion to the 





First German Book, 12mo. 4s. cl.; also, Arnold’s First 


German Book, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. a 

Bertinchamp’s Conversational French Grammar, in pro- 
gressive lessons, by M. de la Voye, 3rd edit. 12mo. 4s. bd. 
—Berzelius (J. J.)on the Use of the Blow-pipe, by Whit- 
ney, 8vo. 9s. cl.—Bland’s (Rev. R.) Key to his Elements of 
Latin Hexameters and Pentameters, new edit. 12mo. 5s. 
cl.—Bridges’ Exposition of the Book of Proverbs, 2nd 
edit. revised, 2 vols. 12mo. cl. 

‘* Charlotte Elizabeth’s’’ Personal Recollections, 3rd edit. 
enlarged, with portrait, feap. 8vo. 6s. cl.—Craddock’s 
Chemistry of the Steam Engine, and Description of New 
Patent Condensing Engine, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Dallas’s Book of Psalms, arranged in daily portions, 2nd 
edit. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Dickens’s (Charles) Pickwick Pa- 
pers, complete in 1 vol. small Svo. 5s. cl., 7s. 6d. hf-mor. 
—Dring’s (Mary) Memory’s Review, or Principlein Prac- 
tice, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Fichte’s (J. F.) Characteristics of the Present Age, translated 
by W. Smith, post 8vo. 7s. cl. 


Giles’s (Rev. Dr.) History of the Ancient Britons, 2 vols. | 


8vo. 30s. cl.—Griffith’s (Capt. F, A.) Artillerist’s Manual, 


new edit. 18mo. 6s. cl—Guy’s Hospital Reports, 2nd | 


Series, Vol. V. plates, 8vo, 7s. cl. 

Herschell’s (Sir J. F. W.) Results of Astronomical Observa- 
tions, during the Years 1834-38, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 18 plates, roy. 4to. 4/. 4s. cl.—History of Art, by its 


Monuments, from the French of D’Agincourt, 3 vols. fol. | 


5/. 5s. swd. 


James’s (Dr. J.) Comment on the Collects, 12th edit. 12mo. | 


5s. cl.—Jebb’s (Rev. J.) Choral Responses and Litanies of 
the United Church, fol. 30s. swd. 

Light from the Sanctuary for the Cloudy and Dark Day, in- 
scribed to Mourners, sq. 2s. cl.—Lizar’s (John) System of 
Practical Surgery, with plates, 2nd edit. Svo. 12s. 6d. cl. 


—Lumley’s General Order of Poor Law Commissioners, | 


and Glen’s Consolidated Order, 12mo. 7s. bds. 
Martineau’s (J.) Endeavours after a Christian Life, Vol. II. 
post 8vo. 7s. cl.—Also, a new edition of Vol. I. post 8vo. 
78. cl.—Maccall’s (W.) Elements of Individualism, post 
8vo. 7s. cl. Mortimer’s (W.) History of the Hundred ‘of 


Wirral, 4to. 31s. 6d. bds.—Murphy’s (P.) Astronomical | 


Aphorisms ; or, Theory of Nature, 2nd edit. with additions, 
12mo. 5s. cl. 


Orger’s (Rev. W.) Parochial Lectures on the XX XIX. Ar- | 


ticles, Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. cl. 

Peter Parley’s Annual, for 1848, illustrated, sq. 5s. cl. gilt. 
—Poste’s (B.) History of the College of All Saints, Maid- 
stone, royal 8vo, 9s. cl. 


Recreation (The), for 1348, plates, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl. gilt.— | 
Rowland Bradshawe, with Twenty-eight Illustrations on | 


Steel, Svo. 15s. cl. 

Sullivan’s (R.) Dictionary of the English Language, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cl. 

Turner’s Elements of Chemistry, 8th Edit. by Liebig and 
Gregory, 1 vol. 8vo. 30s. cl.— Also, a new edition of Part II. 
(Organic Chemistry), 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Weisbach’s Principles of the Mechanics of Machinery and 
Engineering, Vol. I. 500 Engravings, 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Xenophon’s Analysis, Greek, with English Notes, and Three 


Maps, edited by the Rey. J. F. Macmichael, B.A. fcap. 


5s. el. 





Co Readers and Correspondents. 

The Author of ‘Cromwell in Ireland.”—The poem is un- 
suited to our columns, It lies at the office till called for. 
A Reaper.’’—Shares may still be had in the Metropoli- 

tan Sewage Company. They are of 20l. each, and the 
ict limits the liability to the amount of the shares. 
* B.'s” suggestions are under consideration, 


* can best serve Tur Critic by recommending it 


to his friends. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published (the 30th thousand) illustrated with numerons 
anatomical engravings, and in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 
and sent free for 2s. 6d. in postage stamps, 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “MAN- 
HOOD,” addressed to those suffering from Nervous 

Debility or Mental Irritation ; with observations on Mar- 

riage and the treatment of those diseases resulting from 

excess, climate, or too close application to study, with ex- 

planatory cases, &c. 

By J. L. CURTIS and CO. Consulting Surgeons, 7, Frith- 
street, Soho-square, London. 


To be had of the Authors, at their residence; also, | 
Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; | 


Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; Guest, Birmingham; T. 
Sowler, 4, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; G. Phillip, South 
Castle-street, Liverpool; W. and H. Robinson, Booksellers, 
Edinburgh; Campbell, 136, Argyll-street, Glasgow; and 
all Booksellers. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK, 

‘We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a 
clergyman.’’—Sun. 

** A perusal of this work will easily distinguish its talented 
authors from the host of medical writers and medicine ven- 

ors whose pretensions to cure all diseases are daily so in- 
decently thrust before the public. Its originality is apparent, 
and its perusal breathes consolation and hope to the mind 
of the patient.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 
Hours of consultation from 10 till 2. Letters must 
contain the usual fee of 1/, 


ETROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
COMPANY, Incorporated by 9 and 10 Victoria. 
7, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
Capital, by Act of Incorporation, 150,000/. in 7,500 shares 
of 207. each. 
Additional Capital, by amended Act, 20,0002. 
Deposit, 1/. per Share. 
This Company has been incorporated by the Legislature to 
| convey the contents of the London Sewers into the country 
in a liquid form, by the same sort of machinery by which 
| water is caried into London, end to distribute it over fields 
| and gardens at a very trifling cost, indefinitely increasing 
| the fertility of the soil. 
| 
proved, on a farm of 300 acres near Glasgow. At Edin- 
, burgh the application of sewage water has raised the value 
of land from 2s. 6d. an acre to 15. and 20/, and at Mans- 
field from 4s. 6d. to 112. 4s. 


The plan has been already tried, and its advantages | 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 


Company’s Bill ‘‘ urge the importance of the project,’’ and 
| declare their opinion “ that only through the agency of a 
Company’’ can the objects contemplated ‘‘ be combined and 
applied to the important purposes of CLEANSING OUR 
SOWNS, PURIFYING OUR Rivers, and ENRICHINGOUR 
TOIL.’? Again, the Report of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests pronounces ‘‘the principle 
involved’’ to be ‘‘ NATIONAL.’’ 

The establishment of this Company may therefore be re- 

| garded as the commencement of a system fraught with great 
national benefits, contemplating not only profit upon in- 
vested capital, but increased comfort and improved health to 


| agriculture of the United Kingdom. 
The operations of the Company will commence at Stanley 


| Bridge, so as to afford an early supply of sewage to the im- | 


portant gardening districts of Fulham and its vicinity, and 
thus to secure to the Shareholders a speedy return upon their 
investments, before the whole of the subscribed capital is 
called for. 

The most careful calculation that has been made, exhibits 
a profit of from 15 to 20 per cent; this calculation was 
based upon the estimated supply of sewage to 39,000 acres, 
but since that time farmers, market-gardeners, and land- 
owners cultivating about 68,000 acres of land have, by peti- 


of Sewage Manure from the Company. 


The Directors having obtained their amended Act, giving | 


enlarged powers and facilities, and authorising the issue of 
additional shares, purpose immediately to carry out the im- 
portant objects for which this Company was incorporated, 
and are now ready to receive applications for the unallotted 
Shares. 


The Company being Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their shares, and the Act of Incorporation requires that at 
least three months shall elapse between the calls, and that 
no call shall exceed 2/. 10s. per share. 

The Directors, under the authority of their amended Act, 
will allow Interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
| upon all Deposits and Calls from the day of payment until 

the Company’s Works are in operation ; and five per cent. 
per annum on all sums paid in advance of calls. 
A. GREIG, Secretary. 
Offices, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Metropolitan Sewage Manure 
Company. 

Gentlemen,—I hereby request you to allot me 
Shares, of 20/. each, in the above Company, and I undertake 
to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted 
to me, to pay the deposit of 1/. per Share thereon, and to 
execute the necessary deeds when required. 

Name in full 


Profession or Business (if any 
Reference * 





Just published, 16th thousand (in a sealed envelope), with 
twenty-five coloured engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post paid, 
to any address, for 3s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post- 
office order, ie i 

MEDICAL TREATISE, entitled “SELF- 
¥ PRESERVATION,” on the SECRET INFIRMI- 

TIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 

lilustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Organs. With practical ob- 
servations on the Treatment of Nervous Debility, Local and 

Constitutional Weakness, and other Diseases. 

By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon. 

9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated 

Member of the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member 

of the London Hospital Medical Society, Licentiate of Apo- 

thecaries’ Hall, London, &c. &c. 

‘““This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most in- 
| telligible work of the kind we have ever yet perused; and 
the engravings and explanations which accompany it present 
a moral and highly instructive lesson, by delineating the 
evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The subject is alto- 
gether treated in a very superior manner, and the author 
being a legally qualified medical man, we recommend his 
work to public notice with the utmost confidence.’’—Rail- 
way Bell. 

Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; 
also from Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, 
and Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post- 

aid, direct from the Author’s residence, in a sealed enve- 
ope by enclosing 3s, 6d. in postage-stamps. 


the inhabitants of towns, and inestimable advantages to the | 


tion to Parliament, expressed their anxiety to take a supply | 





S ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. — 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estin 
its purifying and alterative properties. The arom: 
which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalid 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
| the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 

In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 

the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 

&c. and in spasmodie asthma, it is much recommended. 

4 BINYON’S ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, 
ee TEIN of the SHOULDERS and 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pres 
vented, and gently and effectually removed in Youth, ale 

Ladies and Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the PMe 

PROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 

simple, easily applied, either above or beneath 

the dress, and worn without any uncomfortable 

constraint or impediment to exercise. To Young 

Persons especially it is highly beneficial, im4 

mediately producing an evident IMPROVE. 

MENT inthe FIGURE, and tending greatly to 

prevent the incursion of PULMONARY DIS- 

EASES ; whilst to the Invalid, and those much 

7 engaged in sedentary pursuits, such as Reading 

\ or Studying, Working, Drawing, or Music, it 

}is found to be invaluable, as it expands the 

hest, and affords a great support to the Back. It is made 
si and can be forwarded, per post, by Mr. ALFRED 
"ON, Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, No. 40, TA- 
vistock- street, Covent-garden, London; or full particulars, 

| with Prices and Mode of Measurement, &c. on receipt of a 

| postage-stamp, 





THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH CURED OF A 
LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINT. 
Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated 
Villa Messina, Leghorn, 2ist February, 1845. 

Sir,—Various circumstances prevented the possibility of 
my thanking you before this time for your politness in send- 
ing me your Pills as you did. I now take this opportunity 
of sending you an order for the amount, and, at the same 
time, to add that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder 
in my Liver and Stomach, which all the most eminent of the 
Faculty at home, and all over the Continent, had not been 
able to effect; nay! not even the waters of Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. I wish to have another Box, and a Pot of the 
Ointment, in case any of my family should ever require 
either. 

Your most obliged and obedient servant, 

To Professor Holloway. Signed ALDBOROUGH. 

These truly aluable Pills can be obtained at the Estab- 
lishment of Profess« 1] , trand (near Temple- 
bar), London; and of most res} able lors of Medicines 
throughout the civilised World, at the following prices— 
Is, 13d. 2s. Od. 43. 6d. 11s. 22s. and 33s. each box. There 
is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every 
disorder are affixed to each box. 


N ARRIAGE.—One-half of the World are 
a desolately single, and the other, supposing them 
married, questionably contented. Diffidence, or a sense of 
right, determine the former, and miscalculated hopes embit- 
ter the latter. The solitary one may shield himself under 
the plea of caution and worldly prudence, and the indissoluble 
regret uncompromising hurry; but the truth lies deeper. 
Physical incapacity, and broken health, are the great hin- 
drances to domestic happiness and social content. The 
dowry should not be the only settlement. Honour and jus- 
tice demand that health should form an item in the compact ; 
it alone dignifies the alliance. Blighted hopes or neglect 
wound more sorely than poverty or misfortune. Reader, if 
these surmises concern you, procure Dr. CULVERWELL’S 
little MEMOIRS ‘On Single and Married Life,’’ pub- 
lishec 2 vols. 1s. each (by post, in stamps, Is. 6d. each). 
Let no imaginatively refined or prudish feeling deter you, by 
their titles, nor be hindered by misinterpretation of their 
supposed contents from obtaining them. They are not in- 
tended, certainly, for mere idle curiosity, but for the closet- 
perusal of those more deeply interested, to whom they are 
offered as antagonistic to the empyrical trash put forth on 
the above subjects, by unqualified authors, which, a’one or 
together, are a disgrace tothe age. Furthermore, two other 
little publications claim your attention (same price, Is. each, 
by post, Is. 6d.) called ‘‘ What to Eat, Drink, and Avoid,”’ 
and ‘‘ How to be Happy.” They are not merely pamphlets, 
but equal in quantity to a library volume; nor are they the 
mere ephemeral scribblings of the hour, but the study of the 
author’s life, who owes his present existence, health, and 
position to the observance of the maxims he would inculeate 
—to do unto others as he would be done unto—to live after 
Nature’s laws—and to keep always on the “‘ sunny side of 
the way.’’? The above works may be had of Sherwoo!, 23, 
Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet-street; Mann, 39, 
Cornhill ; Nalson, 457, West Strand; or direct (by post or 
otherwise) from the author (who may be conferred with per- 
sonally, mornings and evenings), 10, Argyll-place, Regent- 
street, and all booksellers. 
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~ Peto Publications. 


Just published,’feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, | 
7 A-Youu»p x VERSES, 
By W. J. BROCK. ; 
“* Characterised by considerable poetical feeling.’’—Mary | 
Howitt, | 
= London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, comprising nearly 550 pages of letter-press, 
illustrated with upwards of 500 Engravings on Wood, in a 
new style, in 8vo. cloth, price 1/. 1s. Vol. I. of 2 a | 

| —-or— of the MECHANICS of 

MACHINERY and ENGINEERING. 
By PROFESSOR JULIUS WEISBACH. 

Being Vol. II. of the “‘ Libraryof Illustrated Standard 
Scientific Works.’’ Prospectus-specimen may be had} 
through any Bookseller. 

H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. | 





On the Ist of November, . 

HE LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC 

for 1848, containing Time Tables in Common Law, 

Equity, Bankruptcy, and the County Courts, and every other | 
information required for ready reference in the Office, being 
the most complete work of the kind ever published. Price 
2s. plain; 3s. on pasteboard ; 4s.in a frame; 5s. on rollers, | 
glazed. 

N.B. Some copies are stamped, to pass free by post, and 
will be transmitted to any person inclosing 2s. in penny 
postage stamps. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. | 
PRACTICAI, BOOKS AND FORMS, | 

Now ready, 

HE PRACTICE of SALES of REAL| 

d PROPERTY, with a copious collection of Precedents. | 
By WILLIAM HUGHES, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. | 
rice 10s. 6d. boards; 12s. 6d. bound; and 14s. 6d. inter- 
vena (Vol. II. completing the work, will be published | 


in the course of a month.) | 

The PRACTICE of SUMMARY CONVIC- |} 
TIONS, with the Forms, and a copious Index. By T. W. 
SaunpErs, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 5s. 6d. boards ; 
7s. bound; and 8s. 6d. interleaved. 


| COURT for the RELIEF of INSOLVENT 
| as transferred to those Courts by the 10 and 11 Vict. c. 102, 
| with the Statutes, Rules, Orders, and List of Fees, the | 


| leaved. 


SPELLING and READING BOOK, 

upon New Principles. By the Rev. J. F. DEN- 
HAM, M.A. F.R.S. Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, Lecturer 
of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. Third Edition. 


Words in the Language, 1s. 6d. bound. 

‘*The odium of spelling is removed by Mr. Denham’s 
process,’’—Atlas, 

‘* A rational view of the nature and modes of elemental 
education.” — Morning Herald. 

‘* Highly calculated to facilitate the acquisition of learning 
to spell and read. It will also be found peculiarly useful to 
foreigners.’’—The Record. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall-court; John- 


| stone, 26, Paternoster-row, and Princes-street, Edinburgh ; 


C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street. 
INSOLVENCY IN THE COUNTY COURTS, 
Just published, 

HE LAW and PRACTICE of INSOL- 


VENCY in the COUNTY COURTS, and in the 
DEBTORS, 





various Cases decided up to the present time, and the 
Forms adapted to the change of Jurisdiction, By WIL- 
LIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Being the 
Third Edition 


series of the Law Times Editions of Important Statutes. | 


Price 8s. 6d. boards; 10s. in half-calf; and 11s. inter- 


Law Times Office, 29, Essex-Street, Strand. 


THE COUNTY COURTS. 
The following, required in the County Courts, are published 
at the Law Times Office. 

LL the BOOKS and FORMS prescribed 
bythe RULES of PRACTICE. Upwards of SIXTY 
SPECIAL FORMS requisite for Clerks, Bailiffs, and Prac- 
titioners, prepared by Counsel. A List of these, with their 

prices, forwarded, post paid, to any applicant. 

The Third Edition of the COUNTY COURTS 
ACT, with Introduction, Notes, Index, Forms, &c. By 
Wm. Paterson, Esq. Barrister-ateLaw. Price 6s. 6d. 
boards; 8s. 6d. bound; and Qs. 6d. interleaved. 


The PRACTICAL POCKET SCHEDULE of 





Part I. en- | 
larged by the application of the Principles to every Class of | 


of HOMES’S Insolvent Act, one of the | 


PRACTICAL REPORTS, 
Just published, 


OX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES in 
BANCO, before all the Judges, at the Central Crimi- 

{nal Court, on the Circuits, and in Ireland. Part VIII. 

Parts I. to VIII. price 5s. each, may still be had. 


| price 5s. 

| BITTLESTON and WISE’S NEW PRAC- 
| TICE CASES in all the Courts of Common Law, and with 
| a selection of those at Nisi Prius, and comprising Cases on 
| Evidence and Stamps. Vol. II. Parts I. and II. price 5s. 


each, continued regularly at the close of each Term. 
BITTLESTON and! WISE’S NEW MAGIS- 
| TRATES’ CASES. Part VII. price 5s. continued regularly. 
| Parts I. to VII. may still be had, price 5s. each. 


REAL PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING 
CASES. Part X. price 5s. continued regularly. PartsI, to 
X. may still be had, price 5s. each. 


Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, and of all 


Booksellers. 
r : YHE 


LAW REVERSIONARY 
| (Provisionally Registered.) 


INTEREST SOCIETY, 
In Shares of 25/,; deposit 2s. 6d. per share, 
The Legal Profession has the command of two of the most 
| profitable branches of business, for the conduct of which 
| the combined wealth of an influential Company is requisite 
}—namely, Life Assurance and the Purchase of Kever- 


sionary Interests. 


| The Profession has secured to itself the profits of As- 
| surance by the establishment of Legal Offices, which have 
| been attended with eminent success. 

| But it is remarkable that, while boasting of many Life 
| Assurance Offices, and one Fire Office, the Legal Profession 
has not yet sought to avail itself of the still larger source of 
| profit arising from the purchase of Reversions and Policies 
of Assurance, 

| Arrangements are made for immediately supplying this 
| deficiency, by the establishment of a LAW REVER- 
SIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, based upon similar 
principles of advantage to the Profession to those which 





| 


| 


The FIFTH EDITION of the PRACTICE of FEES, on an original and convenient plan. By Cuarues | have secured such singular success to the SOLICITORS’ 


REGISTRATION and of ELECTIONS, comprising the | 
Statutes and Cases decided to this Time, Notes, and a co- | 
pious Index, and Instructions for Agents and Returning 
Officers. By Epwarp W. Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. | 
Price 8s. boards ; 9s. 6d. bound; and 10s. 6d. interleaved. | 


A TABLE of the ABBREVIATIONS by which | 
the Reports are usually cited, with a Chronological Table o' 
the Reports. Ona Sheet, for office use, price 1s.; or on | 
pasteboard, price Is. 6d. 

The SECOND EDITION of the JOINT STOCK | 
COMPANIES ACTS, with Cases, Notes, Introduction, and | 
copious Index. By WILLIAM PaTERSoN, Esq. Barrister- | 
at-Law, 
interleaved. | 

The REAL PROPERTY STATUTES of the| 
SESSION of 1845, with Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
By C. S. ALLNuTT, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Price 3s. boards: | 
4s. 6d. half-calf; 5s. 6d. interleaved. | 

The NEW ORDERS IN CHANCERY, with 
Notes and Index. By C. S, Atunutt, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law. Price 3s. boards. 
The LAW DIGEST; being a complete Index nd 
all the Law decided and enacted, enabling the Practitioner to 
find in a moment the latest law on a any subject. Pub- | 
lished half-yearly. Parts I. and II. completing Vol. I. | 
price 12s. or 16s. in half-calf. Part III. commencing Vol. II. | 
price 6s. in wrapper, or 6s. 6d. boards. (Part 1V. is in the | 
press. 

PRACTICAL FORMS for OFFICE USE; a 
complete Series in Common Law, Conveyancing, Miscel- | 
laneous, Magistrates, and Parochial Law, of which a detailed | 
list will be forward to anv applicant. 

ASOLICITO PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT- 
BOOK, on a new anu ri, nal plan. 

In the press and to be published shortly, | 

The CONSOLIDATION ACTS, now completed, | 
Nine in number, and which, as incorporated in all Private 
Acts, will require continual reference. With Notes of the | 
Cases already decided, and a copious Index. By Epwarp | 


| SOLVENCY in the COUNTY COURTS. 


MerTca.tre, Esq. Clerk of the Wisbeach County Court. 
Price 5s, bound in circuit binding, for the pocket. 

A TABLE of FEES, in Totals and in Detail, for 
suspension in Courts and Offices. 
Clerks. On a large sheet, price 3s.; on past-board, 4s.; on 
rollers and glazed, 6s. 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE, No. IV. 
for September, price 1s. or stamped, for post, Is. 1d. con- 
taining the Cises reported, and every kind of information 
relating to the County Courts. To be continued on the first 
of each succeeding month. 

The Third Edition of the LAW and PRACTICE 
of INSOLVENCY, and the County Courts, under the 


present Time, the Forms, Rules, and Orders, &c. By Wm. 
PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. boards; 
10s. bound; and 11s. interleaved. 

The FORMS required in the PRACTICE of IN- 
In quires. 
A COUNTY COURT CAUSE-BOOK, for the 


use of Practitioners, shewing at a glance the state of each 


a double number of leaves. 
In the press, 

The COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST for 1848; 
to contain all the Parishes in each County, with their Dis- 
tances from the Court Town, and the names of all the 
Officers, and the Roll of Attorneys practising in the Courts : 
Tables of Fees, &c. and every other information requisite for 
the Officers, Practitioners, and Suitors in the County Courts, 


N.B.—As this is in urgent demand, and the labour of pre- | 


paration enormous, it will be published in parts, as it is 
printed. Immediate orders should be given that the publisher 
may regulate the impression, and prevent disappointment. 

*,* Albor any of the above Publications may be had either 
directly by order from the Office, or through any Bookseller 
in the Country. 


By one of the County | 





County Courts Curonic re Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

AY JHAT ARE YOUR INITIALS ?—A 

BOX of FIFTY SUPERB WAFERS, whereon 


| they are stamped in full (two or three letters) for SIX- 
| PENCE, or sent securely and free, per return of post, to 
any part of the United Kingdom for Seven Postage Stamps. 


Cox, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
The SECOND VOLUME of HUGHES’S PRAC. 
TICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY, containing the | Warranted adhesive. 
precedents and completing the work. A BOX of 144 SHAKSPERIAN._ MOTTO WAFERS, 
The THIRD EDITION of the LAW and PRAC.- | comprising seventy-two varied expressions of Felicitation, 
TICE of INSOLVENCY under the Statute of last Session, | Benediction, or Condolence, for One SniLuinc and 


with the Cases, brought down to the present Time. By 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. 
boards; 10s. bound; 11s. interleaved, 

Part IV. of THE LAW DIGEST, comprising 
all the Cases Reported and Statutes Enacted between the 
ist of January and the Ist of July last. | 

The LAW TIMES ALMANAC for 1848, on a 
large sheet for office use, comprising complete Time Tables 
in all the Courts, and every other information required for 
ready reference in the office. 

Published at the Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, and may be had by order direct, or through any 
bookseller in the eountry, 

N.B, Fora list of the Books and Forms relating to the 
County Courts see another advertisement, or it will be for- | 
warded by post to any applicant, 


SIXPENCE, or per post for Twenty Stamps. 

BOX of TWELVE ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, 
stamped with the above Mottoes, in a style of colour-relief, 
excelling, in point of elegance and novelty, any other article 
in fancy stationery, now offered to the public for One 
SHILLING, or Thirteen Postage Stamps. 

All Post Orders to be addressed to Messrs. DOLBY 
and CO, 4, Beaufort Buildings, Strand; or obtained, on 
personal application, at the Die Engraving and Heraldic 
Stationery Department, 69, Berners-street, near Oxford- 
street. 

The first house in London for every kind of Stamped 
Heraldic and Commercial adhesive Envelopes and official 
Wafers, adapted to the use of Bankers, Public Companies, 


| Solicitors, &c. &c. 


Agents wanted in every part of the Kingdom, who can 
be supplied with a Price List and handsome Pattern Card, 
for Six Postage Stamps, 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

The Law Reversionary INTEREST Society proposes 
to adopt all the improvements in the conduct of its business 
which the experience of late years has suggested. 

The services of F, G. P. Ne1son, Esq. F.S.A. have been 
| secured as Consulting Actuary. 
| It offers peculiar advantages. 

First. To the Shareholders, it proposes that the calls shall 

not exceed 1/. per share at one time, and at intervals of not 
| less than four months: that interest, after the rate of 4/. per 
| cent. per annum, be paid upon the —_ advanced from 
| the time of payment; and that, in addition to this, the 


Price 5s. boards; 6s. 6d. half-calf; and 7s. 6d. | Statute of last Session; with all the Cases decided to the | profits shall be divided from time to time in the form of 


| bonuses. Reversionary Interests differ from all other invest- 


| ments in this, that there is no risk—the capital is secured— 
| the profits can be calculated with accuracy, and the capital 
| can only be called for as it is wanted to be profitably ém- 
| ployed. 

Although it is not considered advisable to confine the 
| Shareholders to the Legal Profession, the preference in the 


| cause. In two sizes, at 20s. and 30s. ; the latter containing | #llotment will be first given to Solicitors, 


| The Deposits will be applied towards the expenses of the 
| establishment, in order that, if possible, all the capital sub- 
| scribed may be invested. 
| Second. To the Profession it is proposed to offer the ad. 
| vantages of a fair commission on all business they bring to 
| the office. 
| Third. To the Public it will offer the advantages of fair 
| prices for Reversionary Interests and Policies, with an option 
| of converting Reversionary Interests into present Income, 
| so as to make provision for immediate wants, or otherwise to 
| facilitate family arrangements. 
| It is proposed that the ultimate capital shall be One Mil- 
| lion; but as it can be converted only by degrees, as Rever- 
sions, &c. offer, the business will commence as soon as a 
sufficient fund is subscribed wherewith to enter into nego- 
| tiations for the purchase of reversions. 
| The Directors will be chosen from among the Share- 
| holders, and the Trustees by the Directors, before the first 
| call is paid, 
| Applications for Shares, in the form below, to be addressed 
to ‘* The Secretary of the Law REversionary INTEREST 
Socigry,’’ 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. r 
HERBERT Cox, Secretary. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 
To the Secretary of the Law Reversionary Interest Society. 
Sir,—Be pleased to allot me Shares 

of 25/, each in this Society, and I undertake to pay the De- 
posit of 2s. 6d. per Share thereon, and the Calls not exceed- 
ing 1/. per Share at one time, nor at less intervals than four 
months, 

Name...eseeeees 

Address... .s00.00 


Dated 184 





Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morre tt Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at the Office of Tue Critic, 29, Essex 
Street aforesaid, on Saturday, the 9th day of Oct. 1847. 


Price 2d, ; Stamped, 3d, 











